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ALMOST A MARRIAGE. 


BY HESTER EARLE. 








PLANNING THE FUTURE. 


HE Sabbath evening bells were 
ringing for vespers. Malcolm 
Henderson, with little Margie 
asleep in his lap, and Charley 
sobbing softly in a corner, lis- 
tened to the chimes, while think- 
ing his own thoughts. Sad 
thoughts they were, and the 
peal of the bells mixing with 
them became to the ear of the 
listener a mournful melody. He 
was but a youth, just turned 
twenty, with the generous en- 
thusiasm and quick emotions 
of that age. Honest ard relia- 
ble—you could read that in his 
face. His feelings,though quick, 
were deep, his heart was capacious, his failings lean- 
ed to virtue’s side. 

A hush and an oppressive stillness were in the 
house. Death had been there and a funeral. The 
three occupying the family sitting-room had been 
fatherless for the last two years. Now they were 
motherless, too. 

“* There is no God,’ the foolish saith, . 

But none, ‘ There is no sorrow,’ 

And nature oft the cry of faith 
In bitter need will borrow. ‘ 

Eyes which the preacher could not school 
By wayside graves are raised, 

And lips say, ‘God be pitiful,’ 
Who ne’er said * God be praised.’ 

Be pitiful, O God!"* 


Yes, ‘‘ Bo pitiful, O God!” is the cry of the bruis- 
ed heart—the quivering soul. It had been Malcolm 
Henderson’s through many days of dreariness. ‘* Be 
pitifal, O God!” 

By Mrs. Henderson’s death, the family had lost 
not only a tender, all-provident mother, but a com- 
fortable annuity which had enabled them to live in 
comparative ease. Now Malcolm must be head and 
hands for the family. He had received a business 
education, and for the last year bad been a clerk in 
the great commercial house of Kimball, Gregg and 
Kimball. His salary, this tirst year, had been hard- 
ly sufficient for his own wants, though his habits 
were frugal in the extreme, but he had lately receiv- 
ed an advance. Would it keep them all? This 
question he carefully turned over in his mind. He 
did not know much about the expense of living. His 
mother had thought, had planned for all, as he must 
learn to do now. He had no desire to shirk the bur- 
den thus thrown upon his shoulders. He did not 
éven think of it as a burden. 

Charley, now about fourteen, was a lad of quick 
parts, intelligent and promising. It would not do to 
mar his chances of success in later life by shutting 
him off now to the grand avenue to power—that of 
knowledge. Charley must be kept at school. This 
did not admit ofa second thought. But little three- 
year-old Maggie could not be so easily disposed of. 
Malcolm was unwilling to let her go away from him. 
There was a store of tenderness in his heart, and 
Margie—his little pet, his plaything, his ‘‘ baby,” as 
she called herself in her pretty, winning prattle—he 
could not spare. The house in which they lived 
Mrs. Henderson had owned. Could he afford the 
expense of a housekeeper? He began to count the 
cost, and abanduned the idea suddenly. Perhaps he 
could rent a part of the house to some one who would 
be willing to take care of Margie such a portion of 
the time as Charley was at school and himself in the 
store. This looked quite promising. It was prob- 
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ably the best thing he could do; and the next ‘day 
he sent an advertisement to one of the daily papers. 





THE WAGER. 


The same evening, while the vesper-bells were call- 
ing to prayer, a quarrel was going on in a grand 
house near Grace Park. Mr. Gregg, the owner of 
this house, was also the Mr. Gregg of Kimball, 
Gregg & Kimball. The greater part of his life he 
had lived in bachelor lodging, but ten months before 
Mr. Gregg had bought and furnished a house, in- 
stalling his distant cousin, Mrs. Shaw, as housekeep- 
er. Mrs.Shaw was a comely, middle-aged lady, in- 
clining to embonpoint, with soft, gliding ways, in 
spite of her hundred and sixty pounds, and a voice 
peculiarly adapted to cooing undertones. She was a 
widow, and had one daughter. Geraldine Shaw was 
pretty, bewitching and heartless. Before coming 
to their present residence, they had lived in two 
rooms up four pair of stairs on an income of four 
hundred dollars yearly. Now, nothing was quite 
good enough for them. In velvets, laces, gems, they 
suddenly became wonderful critics, and a hard task 
the clerks of the different establishments where they 
went shopping found of suiting them—in spite of 
which, however, they made shift to spend a great 
deal of money. Naturally, having tasted the muni- 
ficence of their wealthy relative, they were anxious 
to make their enjoyment of it permanent. At first 
they had entertained high hopes of doing so. Now 
they found themselves wading in uncertainty. They 
feared that Mr. Gregg was contemplating marriage. 
This, they might not have thought so very prepos- 
terous, even “at his age,” if his choice had been 
likely to fall upon one of them. But Lucy Kimball 
—a bread and butter miss, just out of boarding- 
school! Bah! Mr. Gregg might fancy that veal was 
good for him, but they knew better; and it was their 
duty to see that he did not make a fool of himself—the 
old simpleton—or, if he was really set upon a bride of 
tender years, there was Geraldine ; though Mrs. Shaw 
felt that she herself could adapt herself to his tastes 
much better than any mere chit of a girl. First of 
all, however, it was necessary that Miss Kimball 
should be put hors du combat. They could think of 
po expedient, original or unique, for effecting this, 
so they resolved to try the common weapon of de- 
preciation; but they had quite left out of their reck- 
oning the choleric temper of Mr. Gregg. 

This Sanday evening he had dressed himself with 
the greatest care, undoubtedly intending, as guessed 
the women who felt it their duty to have an eye up- 
on his proceedings, to spend the evening at Mr. 
Kimball's. F 

“© Uncle Robert,” said Geraldine, placing her- 
self in his way, when he came down the stairs, ‘‘ are 
you going to the evening meeting? I am so glad, 
because I want very much to go; and I dislike going 
out alone.” 

“Vm not going to meeting,” said the other, 
shortly. 

** Aren’t you? O,Iam so sorry!” responded the 
girl, with a look of saintly sadness. Turning then to 
go, asudden thought seemed to have struck her, 
and she stopped. ‘If I thought you would see Lucy 
Kimball to-night,”’ she went on, ‘I would ask you— 
O, will you use your influence with her. Mamma 
and I have tried our best, but it does no good, and 
Lucy is really conducting herself very imprudently.” 

*¢ Hold your tongue,” commanded Mr. Gregg, in a 
highly explosive manner. 

“‘ Mercy, Uncle Robert! How you frightened me!” 

“I'll frighten you worse if I hear any moreof your 
viperous scandal. Do you think I don’t know what 
you are scheming for? It happens—a little unfor- 
tunately for you—that my head is fitted with eyes, 
and ears, too. I was in my dressing-room this after- 
noon when you and your dove-like mamma took ad- 
vantage of my absence—o-ho!—to make an examin- 
ation of my private papers. You recollect, perhaps, 
that you found a brief note from my little friend Miss 
Lucy Kimball, and J recollect the choice comments 





upon it, in which you indulged yourselves. The 
devil doesn’t always help his own, you see.” 

** My dear uncle—”’ 

Rubbish! Your dear uncle begs you to clear this 
house of yourself and your belongiugs, with all con- 
venient despatch.” 

“T can’t leave mamma,” tearfully. 

**You needn’t. She is going, too.” 

** Where?” 

**T don’t know or care.” 

** Dear me, how crusty you are!” Changing from 
a tearful to a scornful mood, and giving proof that 
she was equally mistress of both. ‘ You’ll invite us 
to your wedding, I hope.” 

‘*No, I wont,” with renewed explosiveness. 

‘*Nor remember is in your will?” _ 

** No, I’ll see you dashed first!” 

** How amiable. 

*“*Ah wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us.’ *’ 


** You'd never look at yourself but once then.” 

“Wouldn’t I? I don’t think, though, I should 
turn away from contemplating myself to look at 
you.” 

**Not unless you could have wheedled me into 
marrying you.” 

“In that case, to be sure, I might have found it 
necessary to observe you sometimes. I shall have to 
look elsewhere for a husband, it seems.” 

**T hope you’!l find one.” 

“Thank you. I shall be sure to do sv. 
men enough.” 

‘They wont want you, though, when it is known 
that you are not to get my money. That, I hear, is 
the bait you have used for catching lovers since you 
came to my house.” 

**So you think I can’t get a husband without mon- 
ey. Are you willing to bet anything on that? 
Come. I'll put my diamonds against ten thousand 
dollars that Iam married in six months.” 

*‘ You are the coolest hand—but I take your wager. 
It is to be kept a secret, though. You are not to 
make a decoy duck of that.” 

**No indeed!” 

‘‘And another thing. If you pitch upon anybody 
in whom I am particularly interested, I reserve the 
right to enlighten him about you.” 

‘* Well—I agree to that, too—but otherwise you are 
not to interfere.” 

‘* No, in any other case, I’ll neither make nor mar. 
And to-morrow you go from here, bag and baggage. 
Is that understood?” 

“Cruel uncle!—but we will go.” 

“See that you do, then.” And the irate gentle- 
man stalked out of the house, shutting the door with 
a bang, as he went out. 


There are 





THE ADVERTISEMENT ANSWERED. 


A middle-aged lady, richly dressed, who gave her 
name as Mrs. Shaw, was the respondent. Her pleas- 
ant smiles and cooing tones captivated Malcolm at 
once. 

** I hope she’ll like the house. She will be just the 
one to take care of Margie,” thought the anxious 
brother. ; 

Mrs. Shaw seemed to be of the same opinion. The 
house suited her exactly. Little Margie was a sweet 
child, whom she loved already. Her daughter would 
be delighted with the darling. It was Geraldine, 
indeed, who had called her attention to the ad- 
vertisement, and had hoped they might take the 
house for the sake of having the child for company, 
All this was highly satisfactory to Malcolm, and 
terms were soon agreed upon. Mrs, Shaw and her 
daughter were to come the following day. Malcolm 
felt as if the way were being smoothed before him. 
The rest of the day he spent in clearing the house, 
except the two rooms he had retained, and arranging 
for the sale of such furniture as they did not need. 
This would form a small reserve fund for sickness or 
accident; or, if not drawn, it might be left to accu- 
mulate for Charley and Margie. 


The next morning, leaving Charley in care of the 
child, Malcolm went back to his place in the store. 
He had left it a fortnight before, a light-hearted boy. 
He returned to it now, aged in feeling, and softened 
as well b, the responsibilities resting upon him, as 
by his deep-felt sorrow. Everybody greeted him 
kindly, yet his grave face was in some sort irksome 
to the other clerks, making the quips and jests in 
which they were wont to indulge seem irrelevant. 
Consequently they could not at first escape a feeling 
of restraint in his presence. It wore away, however, 
as the day advanced, and the familiar rash of busi- 
ness began. ‘ 

By-and-by Marchmont Kimball came in, with a 
beautifal, sweet-fuced young lady, who stopped at 
Henderson’s counter, while the junior went on to 
the office. A box of laces from which a customer had 
just been selecting was on the counter, and the lady 
busied herself with looking them over. Malcolm, 
though constantly engaged, could not forbear glanc- 
ing at the pure mobile face now and then. ° 

“Did you get tired of*waiting for me, Lu?” asked 
Kimball, returning after an absence of some length. 

“Ono. I have been looking for some Valenciennes, 
but there is none here of the pattern I want. I fear,” 
to Malcolm, “that I have made trouble for you by 
disarranging your goods.” 

‘By no means,” returned the clerk, who was 
conscious of a feeling that the arrangement of those 
fabrics which her hands had touched, would be the 
pleasantest part of his day’s daties. Having a mo- 
ment’s leisure, he at once set about the pleasing task, 
and found, while thus @mployed, a tiny glove at the 
bottom of the box, with a gold sleeve-fastener at- 
tached. On this the initials L. K. were inscribed. 

“L. K. It must be Mr. Kimball's daughter— 
March Kimball’s eister. I am glad—” 

Bat this thought, whatever it may have been, was 
carried no further. It was one, however, that called 
a blush to the young man’s cheek, as wrapping the 
glove in a soft paper he slipped it into his pocket. 

He meant to go around through Essex Square and 
leave the parcel for Miss Kimball when he went 
home, but Mr. Gregg desired him to go another way 
on an errand of some importance, and when that 
was done he felt too tired to go back half the length 
of the city to Essex Square. 

“To-morrow will do just as well,” he thought. 
And then he wondered how Margie had got through 
the day, and whether Mrs. Shaw would find the 
child troublesome, and what sort of a young lady 
Mrs. Shaw’s daughter might be. Close upon this 
came the recollection of a new-made grave, and with 
it a pang of self-reproach that he could have forgot- 
ten it for a moment, and the cry of the human voice 
again renewed, * Ba pitiful, O God!” 

Little Margie was lying in wait for him at his re- 
turn, and sprang into his arms at once. 

“I’m your baby, Maccom, 1’m your baby, any 
way,” shouted the little thing, snuggling closer 
against her brother’s breast. 

** Yes, yes, you are Maccom’s baby.” 

** Lady said I wasn’t. Iam, aint 1?” 

“* Yes indeed. Have you been a good baby to-day?”” 

“Yes, 1 been good. Charley good, too. Maccom 
good, too. Lady aint good, isshe? Girl aint good, 
either.” 

“© yes, the ladies are good. You must like them. 
They are going to take care of you. How have you 
got along to-day, Charley?” 

“Pretty well. These women-folk are as sweet as 
barley candy, aint they, Mack?” 

Malcolm was prevented from replying by the door 
opening softly to admit a gliding, sylph-like creatare, 
book in hand. 

‘TI have brought you the book, Charley—O, I did 
not know. This is little Margie’s brother, I suppose. 
I thought you hadn’t come in, but now you are here, 
I must tell you that I think you quite a hero. It 
isn’t every young man who would have taken so 
much upon bimeelf. Please believe me when I say 
that I honor you for it.” And the young lady’s eyes 
glistened with unshed tears. 
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“7 was not aware that I had done anything very 
heroic,” said Malcolm, his honest face reddening suid- | 
denly. } 

“Modest, too; but dear me! here | am talking 
away like an old acquaintance, and you don’t know 
who lam, I dare say. 1 am Geraldine Shaw.” | 

‘1 am happy to see you, Miss Shaw.” { 

“You would feel obliged to say that, if vou wereal!! | 
the time wishing me in Lapland, | suppose. Bat I 
really hope you do not wish me there. It’s such a | 
cold place, you know. Do you?” | 

“ By nomeans. I woald much rather you should 
be here.”’ i 

“Would you? That is agreeable, seeing that lam | 
likely tostay here, uniess you and mamma quarrel. | 
The idea of mamma quarrelling with anybody! You 
don’t know what a sweet-tempered neighbor you are 
to have. Of course | mean mamma, not myself. 
I'm going home now, or she wil! think | aw lost. 
Wont you come in this evening? You must be lone- 
some, and we’ll have a game of cribbage. Don’t you 
like cribbage?” 

“*T have never played it.” 

“Then I must teach you. What is this?” picking 
up from the floor a little parce) which opened par- | 
tially as she took it in her hand. ‘1... K. Lucy Kim- 
ba!! that must be, 1 should think. Do you know 
her?” 

“No>. She dropped this in the store to-day.” 

“Was Mr. Gregg with her? She is going to mar- 
Ty Mr. Greg.. December and Muay, you know. J 
don’t admire her taste, but I suppose she doesn’t i 
think it necessary to ask my consent. You'll be sure 
tocome in this evening, wont you?” 

“ Yes, 1 will come.” 

“Thank you. Good-by, Margie. 
darling, Jetty’s going now.” 

But Margie clung to her brother, repelling with 
her chubby fist the lips which were held towards 
hers. 

“What a shy little thing she is. But we shall get 
used to each other by-and-by,” smiled Miss Shaw, 
going out at the door as she spoke. 

A strange restiesaness came upon Malcolm when 
she had gone. He tried to analyze the feeling, to 
trace it to its source, but was unable to do either. 

“What do you think ot her, Mack?” asked Charley, 
with boyish abruptness. 

“] don’t know.”’ 

“Don’t know? I think she’s stunning; and it’s 
my opinion she has just fallen in love with you.” 

“Stufi, Charley. Miss Shaw isa beautiful young 
lady, and lam a poor clerk. Yet she is very kind. 
How unlike to Lucy Kimbali—Mrs. Gregg that is to 
be—though both are handgome women. It seems 
Strange, somehow, that | should have met them 
both te~day, though of course neither of them is 
anything to me.” 

He had evidently forgotten Charley and was talk- 
ing to himsel/. 

“What bosh are you rolling as a sweet morse! un- 
der your tongue, Mack?” questioned the boy, but 
Something in the street caught his attention at the 
same time, 80 that Maicoim escaped answering him. 

That evening Maicoim iearned the game of crib- 
bage, and liked it, though phether he found the | 
game or its teacher the most seductive, it is impos- 
sible to say. 


| 


Give me a kiss, 


PRELIMINARY TO WINNING THE WAGER. 


While going to the store the next morning, Mal- 
colm remembered the giove he had found, and de- 
termined to carry it to its fair owner; but one: f the 
clerks, mesting him, conveyed the information that 
Marchmont Kimball, and his sister, with a party of 
their triends, had sailed that morning for Europe. 


“ Hissister? Was it Miss Lucy Kimbal!°” asked | 


Maicoin. 

** Yes,” replied the other. 

So the giove was piaced carefuliy in a compartment 
of Maicoim's pocket-book, to await a convenient op- 
portunity for restoring it. With it was laid away 
some Strange feeling, vague, it is true, but abiding. 
The shadow of a disappointment it was like, or the 


ghost of a might have been; but whatever it was, it | 


came alwaysabout the parcel, like the faint, delicious 
perfume which the giove still retained. 

in spite of this, he grew daily more imterested in 
Geraldine Shaw. His evenings were mostiy spent in 
her company, and thoughts of her made the days at 
the store seem long. Did he love her? He thought 
80. Who so frank, and piquant, and tender as she? 
Who so sweet. and kind, and beautiful!’ To be sure 
Margie did not take to her much. This Maicoim re- 
gretted, but Margie had aiwavs been very exciusive. 
and she had not got used to her new friends yet. as 
of course she would hereafter. And the young man 
began tothink much of a time years hence, when a 
wite would weicome him at his return from the store, 
Sit at the head of his table. be sister and mother at 
once to Margie—in short, *‘ donbie his "—what is the 
word that belongs in here’ 
Writing ** sorrews,’’ but that can’t be it. Is it pleas- 
ures? I will at least presume that it is, “Donbie 
bis pleasures, and his cares divide.” in these pic- 
tures of the future, deraidime Shaw aiways figure 
pPromimentiy. The time would come, perhaps, when 
bemight dare toask her to cast in her lot with his. 
Notsoon, but be was young, and could afford to 
wait. Chariey must be educated first. and put in 
the way of doing something for himeelt, and the 
mucieus of his own fortune most be gaimed. and then 
—ah! that “and then” was something to ieok for- 
ward to. 

But Maicoim's anticipations of the future did not 


all concern himself and her who added such 
and sweetness to al! his dav-dreaming 


grace 


his brother Charley 


Were reproved, and had the manliness to amend. 


Then, too, he was quite as ambitions for himself as | 
| Maicolm was for him. So you will readily conceive 


what a shock it was to the latter, coming home trom 
the store one night, to find that Chariey was missing. 
Instead of his brother, Maicoim found the following 
note: 


“I'm off to sea, Mack, so you’ll have one the less 
of us on your hands, and one thing less in the way 


| of your marrying Geraldine Shaw. I hope she will 


make you happy, and always be good to Margie, that 
is, if Margie lives. Sometimes 1 think she wont live 
long, she grows white, and thin, and nervous, too. 
She is singing now, ‘I wan’ to be an angel,’ and it 
almost breaks my heart to leave her, but 1 can’t go 
on sponging a living out of you—a great boy as 1 am, 
and big enough to be doing something for myself. 
I’ve got a bully chance. The captain and all the 
rest are prime fellows. I’m going to begin to be a 
jolty gay rover when we get out to sea, though I shal! 
always be thinking of you and little Margie, too 
Good-by, Mack. I know you’!! be sorry I am not 
going to be a scholar, but there’s more than one 
kind of a ladder to climb to manhood on, and I may 
come up yet, on a ladder of ropes. If i ever get rich, 
I'll come back, and we’ll put our heads together in 
some sort of business, and take fortune by storm, 
maybe. So good-by, I believe I said that once before, 
but it’s for good, this time. I shall miss you, Mack, 
and littie Margie, so much, but I’m going to be jolly, 
too. Well there, at this rate I shall never get away. 
Don’t worry about me a bit. It’s a giorious ship, 
and a giorious set of fellows. And now, it realiy is 
good-by in earnest. Good-by, Mack. 

“ P.S.—We shall be off before you get home from 
the store, so there will be no use in your trying 
find me. I wish you would have a doctor tosee Mar- 
gie. Her white tace worries me. CHARLEY.” 


She was asieep, but she often started uneasily, and 
her face became drawn, though rather from terror 
than pain, as it seemed to Malcoim. itwas true that 
she had grown thin and pale lately, though be had 
been too much absorbed to notice it before. Chariey 
gone and Margie drooping. A great pang smote the 
brother’s heart as he became fuliy conscious that 
| these things were so. He put the child in her crib, 
{and asking Mrs. Shaw to look after her, went out to 
| the dock, and through the vessels tying there, with a 
| faint hope that Chariey’s ship had not yet sailed, but 
| he found no trace of the boy. When hecame home, 
| he brought a doctor to see Margie. 

| “The child has no disease,” said the physician. 
| “ Her nervous system seems to be badly outof sorts. 
| Has she had any great fright that you know of?” 

| Maicoim knew of none, and Mrs. Shaw and her 
| daughter, who were present, added their negative to 
| his. 

“Well, keep her in the open airas much as you 
| can—the more the better—and don’t cross her in 
| anything, it you can heipit. Ill write a prescrip- 
| tion that may help to reguiate her nerves, though it 
| isn’t medicine that she needs.” 
| His prescription written, the doctor took bis leave, 
| and Mrs. Shaw withdrew to her own apartments. 
| Geraldine was holding Margie, who iay white and 
| passive in ber arms. 
| * Little darling.” said the young iady. “ Ifitis 
| airshe meeds, 1 will take her out every day. in 
| pleasant weather, she shail tairiv itve in the park.” 
Maicoim thanked the girl, with a full heart. 
| “ Odon’t,” objected Geraldine. “She is as dear to 
i me as to you.” 
| “My dear girl—”’ 

“ Yours?” interrupted the “ dear gir!,” archiy. 

| Forgive me iflam presuming. Idid not know 
| what | was saying.” 

“ Well, I forgive you.” 





| cotm’s heart began to be stirred with great throbs. 
| Tank you.” he said, feelingiy. 


A great ¢ young man. 
many fancies, brilliant with promise, hung around | 
Chariey wes such a good boy. | 
| Not by any means a muff; and not faultiess, either, 
but he heard willingly to his brother when his taults | 
| to Say no.” 


| have not 


| other things to be considered, too. So good a brother | Maccom’” said the child, shivering as if in deadty 


| 
{ received its tenants—his most cherished dream: 
i 


The closet door was looked, but the key had not 
| been taten away. He opened the door, and Margic 


% But vour mather <i ‘ahe onauut?™ asked! the 
atter « blissful moment. 

“JT think so. She has always been very ambitious 
for me, and she may be a little Gisappointed that | 
chosen a rich lover; but she likes vou, 
Maicoim, and 1 am sure she will not be crue! enough 


ber arms for him to take her. 
}amell of chloroform in the closet, 
| ohild’s clothes. 
| Maloolm took the trembling Margie in his arms, 
Geraldine was right. Mrs. Shaw was not crue! | himself trembling violently, and carried her down to 
enough to say “no” to Malcolm’s suit, though she | hisown room. Here he flangopen a window, bathed 
frankly admitted that she would have preferred a | her face and neck, and soothed her as well as he 
richer man for her daughter. | could with cheerful talk, while dressing her for her j 
**] don’t pretend to be indifferent to money,’’ said | drive. 
the widow, with charming candor, “but there are ** You wont let them shut me up again, wil! you, | 


and about 


as you willcertainiy make a kind husband. Then | terror. 


death!y white, and convuised with sobbing, put up | 
There was a strong | 
the 





you are steady and prudeni. in ten years from now | “No, never!"—from Malcolm, with «8 sternness 
to-day are in the enjoyment of wealth which some- | sternness was not for her. Then Maicoim soothed 
body else has earned. So I give you my daughter | her with every imagiuvable art, and when she was 
cheerfully, and my biessing, too.”’ j once more quiet, inquired, for he felt es if he must 

Where was the use of waiting, after all? As | know, who it was that put her in the closet. 
Geraldine bad said, “sometime was a great cheat.” | “I don’t know. I woke up and | was in there.” 
Yet Maicolm found a difficulty in realizing that “ Who was with you when you went to sleep?” 
in less than two months—it had now been some- | ‘‘ Jetty,”—her childish abbreviation of Geraidine. 
thing more than four months since the house had “Did you ever wake up in there before?” 

“ Yesterday I did, and last week.” ' 
Yesterday and last week comprehended to the ut- 

| most the child's ideas of what was in the past. 

| “ Margie—why did you not teli me?” ' 
“ Jetty would cut my tongue off if] told. Sheeaic — 

The days that foliowed took on rese-color, though | she would.” 

a cloud something bigger thana man’s hand marred “Merciful heavens! And in another week I shonid 
their perfect brightness. Little Margie was droop- | have been married to this tigress. © my little Mar- | 
ing still. | gie! my little Margie!” 

**] can’t understand it,” said Geraldine, tearfuliy.| Then. the child’s sobs breaking out afresh. he be + 
** We keep her out of doors nearly all the time this | took himself once more to consoling arts, talking of | 
fine weather, and as for crossing her in anything, | the gay ride they were to have, and the fine country ' 
there is no need of that, she is 80 sweet and gentie.” | sights they were to see. Margie now missed some | 


would become realities. 





| 
THE DARK CLOSET. j 


I daresay, you may be a richer man than many who | that made Margie cry, not comprehending that the | 


“‘] am leaving her too mach to you,” replied Ma!- 
ea ‘‘It is too great a tax upon you, I fear. Here- 
Tr, instead of taking my dinner down town, I shal!! 

come home, when the day is tine, and carry Margie 





= | out myself.” 


Geraldine remonstrated against this as quite un- 
| necessary. But Maicoim adhered to bis resolution. 


mainiy spent with Margie in the park. In return- 
ing home he met Mr. Kimbal!, who stopped to say 
a hearty word, as was his wont, to his clerk. 

“ A tine day, Henderson. What child have you 
got here?” 

“* My sister—little Margie.” 

**1’m Maccom’s baby,” said the child, giving the 
Stranger ashy look out of her wide biue eves. 

“0 ho, you’re Maccom’s baby. That is it. What 
is the matter with her, Henderson? She looks 
sickly.” 

**] don’t know,” replied the young man, with a 
pained look. “‘ She seems to be failing without any 
visibie canse.”” 

“Well, keep her out in the air as much as you can. 

If she gets worse, | must give you a holiday, and iet 
you take her into the country. Good-by, littie 
Margie.” 
The forenoon of the next day was rainy, and Ma!- 
| colm did not go home at noon. But it cleared offa 
| little after midday. An hour or two later, Mr. 
Kimball, seeing Maicolm at his counter, remembered 
the child he had seen the day before, and stopped to 
inquire how she was. 

“She seemed very languid this morning.” said 
Maicoim. 

“T'll tell you what she needs, a good iong ride out 
in the country air. My coupe is at the door, and I 
shall not want it for the mext three hours. Take it 
now, and be off with yourself.” 

Maicoim thanked his empioyer. 





with breaking 


deepiy. He felt it warming his heart through and 
through, ashe rode home, giadiy anticipating the 
delight the child would have in her ride. **1’li take 





| at least as one can make a day out of three hours,” 
| thought the young man, gieefuliy. 
| Letting himself into the honse with his iatch-key, 


| room. He found no one bere, and the bouse seemed 


speech. This kindness to Margie had touched him | 


Geraldime, too, and we’li make a gaia-day of it, as far | 


| toys of which she was fond, and Maicolm, remember 
{ing that he had seen them on the cioset ficor, wen 
| back to get chem—a doll, anda little brightiy-cotore: 
| box. that was Cnariey’s latest gift. The dolty mus: 
| go to ride with them, Margie insisted, s0 Maicoim 
| had to act as tirewoman for that, and then at isst. 
| they were ready to set off. It had been fully three- 


et 


i) 


Malcolm read this note with Margie in his arms. | The following day, therefore, his hour at noon was | quarters of an hour since Maicotm entered the 


| house. 

‘* They would bave left ber there all this time. and 
| my httle Margie was always afraid in the dars—” 
| and Malcoim grew stern in spirit, as he thought tha: 
| it was Geraldine who had done it. 
| Yet.in spite of his own mental disturbance, he 
contrived to make the ride a happy one for the chil... 
telling her wonderfa! stories, or calling her attention 
to this or that wonderfui object az they rede aiong— 
| a plum tree, looking as if it were tufted with balls of 
| sof:, white cotton; a garden gorgeous with tulips: a 
fiock of sheep and young iambs bieating; a breed of 
downy yeliow goslings—ali objects as rare to the c1tTr- 
bred baby as the treasures of Abdaliah’s cave would 
have been. It went to the brother’s heart. however. 
to see how feebiy Margie expressed her erjoyment of 
(all this. He could remember a time when she would 
| bave laughed and sbouted out her delight. Now 
only a pieased smile, which at length became a weary 
one, testified ber happiness, and finaliy ber lids 
drooped, and she slepi—not quietiy, but with fre- 
quent nervous start«—in ber brother’s arms. 

Ané now, at last, Maicoim found himeelf at liberty 
to consider what must be done. Not for a singie 
moment could Margie be left again to the care of the 
women who had 8° cruelly abused their trust. He 
aust give up bis piace in the store, and find seme 
| work—he did not yet know what—that would aitow 
him to keep Margie always with him. Having once 
been 80 deceived, be could not again trust her two any 
one’s care but bis own. 

The three hours had not quite expired when be 
| drove back <5 the store, and, with Margie in bis 





is 


— 


| arms, went on to the office to speak with Mr. Kim- . 


| ball. He found the merchant at bis desk. 

“ Back #0 seon, Henderson?” said the latter, pieas- 
| antiy, thrusting his pen-stalk behind hie ear. 

| “] feared you would think we had been gone 
| long,” repiied Maicoim. “ Margie bas enjoyed tke 


Did her mduigence mean encouragement’ Mal!- | he went directiy up stairs, to Mrs. Shaw’s sitting- | ride greatiy and thanks you for it—and 1 owe you 


| gratitude unspeakabie for this afternoon.” 


| be less forgiving if you kmew the hope that I nave | Margie, and Mrs. Shaw down town shopping for ber | feeiing expressed more in the young man’s tone and 


| cherished that sometime—”’ 


| daughter, of which she nad a great dea! to do of iate. 


** Sometime is a great cheat. Now, is the test of | Maicoim felt a considerable disappointment, put be 


{ all times. But 1 have interrupted you. I think you 
| Were going to tell me what it is for which you have 
| boped.”’ 

** Yes—that I may cal! you mine.” 

“ Are you realiy in earnest?” 

“ Certainiy i am.” 

“Abme! How happy lam! I thoughi—” 

“ What did vou think. dearest?” 

“I thought, perhaps, you didn’t care for me—as— 
| O wy goodness, what am I sayine®” 

“1 do care for you, Geraldine. You are very dear 


I was on the point of | tome. It I were anything but a poor cierk—” 


“as if 1 could carefor that! How can vou think 
{ me so mercenary?” broke in the giri with an air of 
| injured mnocence. 

“I thimk you al! that is good. and sweet. and iov- 
| able.” 

“| know vou bave your own way to make in the 
t world. but I am not quite useless, I hope, although 
| You may think me so.” 

“My dariing. no. 
| together. Shal! it be so°” 


“ Yes, O Maicoim—” and down went the pretty | 


| Bead to hide its biushes. or pessibiy its want of them. 
| agams: his shouider. 


Then we will make our way | 


| hoped to find these he was seeking in the park. Com- 
| Ing out into the hall again, he detected a faint, sicken- 
| Ing odor which seemed to come trom the ficor above, 
| where the sieepmmg-rooms were situated. He bad 
| noticed the same smeli when be came in, but in bis 
| Baste. had not stopped to think avout it. Now he 
| Went up to the next landing. where the aroma be- 
| Came yet more piainiy perceptibic, and be bad no 
| difficulty im recognizing it as that of chioroftorm. He 
| aiso traced it to 4a room at the back of the house. 
| which was not in use by any of the tamiiy. The 
| door of this room was iocked. Standing before it, 
| With all his senses strained to the utmost in bis doubt 
j}and anxiety. Maicoim beard from within, 2 iow 
| Moaning sob. like that of achiid. He was simos 
| Sure it was Margie’s voice, to which be hstemned. Go- 
| ing Gown stairs once more, he took a key from the 
| Goor of his own room. It fitted the jock of that which 
| be wished to open, and be entered the apartment, to 
| finditempty. The iow sobbing. too, Bad ceased. 
but the subtie odor remamecd. Something impelied 
| Maicoim to cry “ Margic! Margie'’’ when from a 
closet at one enc of the room came a stified response. 

“My God!” exciaimed Maicoim, whose agitation 
| Was such that be could hardiy contrv! himee!!. 


| manner than in bis words. 

*“] fear that J shall have to give up my piace im 
| the store. You bave been #0 kind to me that I tee 
| Impelied to tell you why,” the latter went on. 

“ Fire away then.” 

Thus encouraged, Maicoim related with graphic 
| force, the situation in which be bad tomnd bie sister 
| at bie retorn bome. : 

“Damts and ferier'’ 
| When the other bad done. 
| Meant to Kill the chiic.” 

“it what I think,” replied Maicoim, through se 
| teeth. 

“© papa, what bad, bed womer they must be™ 
| exciaimed @ sweet, grieved voice, and Maicoim, wok- 


exciaimed Mr. Kimball. 
“ The women must bev 


{ing eround, sew that Lecy Kimba!! bad come & ~ 
t | wpperceived 


“Well, yee; 2 baddieh ict, 1 should say, Lacy,” 
| aesented the merchan'. 

“JI wish, pape—’” 

“li warrant you do. You are siwsys wishing 
| Something.” 

“ how do bave the gooduess—”’ 

“The goodmess’ Giese my soul, where ic it? 
| Stall i order a waiter to bring it?” 

“I mever saw anybody like you, papa. Wili you 
| iet me speak?” 





~ 


“Yet you might | to be deserted. Geraidine was probably out with Mr. Kimbal! looked up in surprise at the strong 
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cked, but the key had not 
pened the door, and Margie, 
ulsed with sobbing, put up 
» her. There was a strong 
the closet, and about the 


bling Margie in his arms, 
tly, and carried her down to 
flang open a window, bathed 
soothed her as well as he 
while dressing her for her 


aut me up again, will you, 
i, shivering as if in deadly 


Malcolm, with a sternness 
uot comprehending that the 
r. Then Malcolm soothed 
vie art, and when she was 
1, for he felt as if he must 
it her in the closet. 

2 up and I was in there.” 
en you went to sleep?” 

abbreviation of Geraldine. 
» in there before?” 

last week.” 

k comprehended to the ut- 
vhat was in the past. 

not tell me?” 

ongue off if I told. Sheesaid 


id in another week I should 
3 tigress. O my little Mar- 


breaking out afresh, he be 
o consoling arts, talking of 
have, and the fine country 
Margie now missed some 
i, and Malcolm, remember- 
1on the closet floor, went 
anda little brightly-colored 
test gift. The dolly must 
\argie insisted, s0 Malcolm 
or that, and then at last, 
It had been fully three- 
:ce@ Malcoim entered the 


her there all this time, and 
vays afraid in the dark—” 
\ spirit, as he thought that 
done it. 
n mental disturbance, he 
a happy one for the child, 
es, or calling her attention 
/bject as they rode along— 
it were tufted with balls of 
en gorgeous with tulips; a 
ambs bleating; a brood of 
objects as rare to the city- 
of Abdallah’s cave would 
brother’s heart, however, 
xpressed her enjoyment of 
er a time when she would 
‘d out her delight. Now 
at length became a weary 
oss, and finally her lids 
ot quietly, but with fre- 
-r brother’s arms. 
m found himself at liberty 
done. Not for a single 
ft again to the care of the 
abused their trust. He 
the store, and find some 
’ what—that would allow 
3 with him. Having once 
not again trust her to any 


‘ot quite expired when he 
and, with Margie in bis 
» to speak with Mr. Kim- 
nt at his desk. 
n?” said the latter, pleas- 
‘Ik behind his ear. 
hink we had been gone 
Margie has enjoyed the 
1 for it—and I owe you 
this afternoon.” 
1 surprise at the strong 
he young man’s tone and 


to give up my place in 
so kind to me that I feel 
he latter went on. 


im related with graphic 
ihe had found bis sister 


‘xclaimed Mr. Kimball, 
“ The women must have 


ied Malcolm, through set 
women they must be!” 
‘oice, and Malcolm, look- 
y Kimball had come in 


t, I should say, Lucy,” 


You are always wishing 


33—”? 

my soul, where is it? 
ng it?” 

@ you, papa. Will you 




















the children would be company for each other. Then 
Nurse Jilson is the kindest soul. I know that by 
the way she used to spoil me. Say, little Margie, 
will you go home with me?” i 

The child’s blue eyes scanned the questioner’s face 
with the gravity of one who is deciding a point of 
high importance. 


true gentleman he helped Lucy to a seat in the car- 
riage, handed Margie in, and took his own place. 
Just as they were driving off they met Mr. Gregg, 
which reminded Malcolm that Lucy Kimball was 
that gentleman’s promised wife, and with the recol- 
lection, came a sudden sinking of the heart, though 
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Seems tome you are getting your share of the 
conversation, whether I let you speak or not.” 

“T'll take the lion’s share, then, with your permis- 
sion; but what I was going to say is this: You 
know you can’t spare Mr. Henderson. I heard you 


can be made for her, to be company for Jacky? You 


alone is sure to be spoiled.” 

“Out of my own mouth I am to be convinced, it 
seems. Do you keep a notebook in which all my 
sayings are written down, miss?” 

“If [ did, they would be apples of gold, I think;. 
but you are going to let me have Margie?” 

“How do you know that Mr. Henderson would 
trust her with you? You might chloroform her, to 
keep her quiet, and then shut her up in a dark closet 
some day.” 

“OQ papa, Mr. Henderson knows better than that, 
lam sure.” 

“Indeed I do,” Malcolm hastened to interpose. ‘I 
would as soon trust Margie with you, as with my own 
mother, if she were living, but I fear the child would 
be a trouble to you.” 

“No, indeed. We have Jacky, you know—and 


“TI am being weighed in the balance,” laughed 
Lucy, with a shy glance at Malcolm. 

“Tt seems that you are not found wanting,” re- 
joined the young man; for Margie had suddenly 
slipped away from him into Lucy Kimball’s arms. 
The child had never gone voluntarily to Geraldine 
Shaw, he remembered now. 

‘“‘There’s a brave girl,” said Lucy, encouragingly. 
‘Now you are going home with me.” 

“And Maccom too?” said Margie, artlessly. 

“T think, papa, that perhaps Mr. Henderson had 
better go, too,” suggested Lucy, timidly. 

“Saints and furies! Do you mean to adopt him?” 
he asked. 

“O papa! You know I only meant that he should 
go for a short time—until Margie has been introduced 
to Jack and Nurse Jilson,” explained Lucy, blushing 
and embarrassed. 

‘Is that all? Well, now travel, the whole of you. 
A pretty mess you make of business, with your fol- 
de-rols, young lady. I positively forbid your setting 
foot in the store again for the next six months.” 

“Now, papa, what a pity that’ you have such a 
mild, friendly face. If it wasn’t for that, somebody 
might mistake you for a genuine ogre; but you can’t 
frighten any one now, roar you never so loudly.” 

With this sally she started off, followed by Mal- 
colm, who could hardly have told whether he was 
awake or dreaming; but with the native grace of a 


he took great pains to assure himself that it was 
nothing to him whom Lucy Kimball might marry. 
Then he remembered the little parcel in his pocket- 
book, which, with such an opportunity for restoring 
it, there was, of course, no reason for his keeping 
longer. The carefully preserved packet was accord- 
ingly produced, and offered to the wondering Lucy. 

“Tt is yours,’ said Ma‘colm. ‘ You dropped it in 
the box of laces one day. I should have returned it 
before, but I heard that you had gone to Europe.” 

““No—it was my sister, Luella. She went with 
March and the Herberts. O, my glove, and one of 
the glove fasteners that March gave me. I am glad 
to have got it back again. Thank you. But what is 
this?” ‘ 

Aring, which, being kept in the same compart- 
ment of the pocket-book had slipped inside the 
paper. Malcolm blushed on seeing it, remembering 
that he had looked the trinket up a few days before, 
for the sake of deciding whether he would have the 
gems reset for Geraldine’s wedding ring. He had 
finally determined to keep it a3 it was. The golden 
circlet imitated a sprig of Scottish heather, in which 
was set a fine oriental ruby, and two diamonds, not 
large, but exceedingly pure and lustrous. 

“That,” said Malcolm, “is the only relic to mark 
the grandeur of a decaying house. The ring belonged 
to my mother.” 

“And it slipped in here by accident, I suppose? 
How quaint and pretty it is; and the gems are mar- 
Vellously fine. The device has a smack of Scotland, 
has it not? Are you of Scottish origin?” 


did regain a considerable part of the family estates, 
which he converted into money, and sailed once 
more for America, but the vessel was wrecked, and 
he never arrived in port.” 

‘*Was your mother married at this time?” 


say the other day that you would sooner loxe any hesitation about complying with her request. 
other man in the store than him. Now why can’t I | 


have little Margie, until some better arrangement having seen Margie happy with her new friends, 


know you said yesterday that one child brought up | 





| “Will you lend this ring to me for a day or two? 
You will think my request a strange one, I suppose, 

_ but I have a reason for it.” 

'  Yes—with pleasure,” replied Malcolm, who won- 
dered a little what her reason could be, but felt no 


They had now reached their destination, where, 


| Malcolm soon left her, secretly dreading the inter- 
| View before him, as he walked homeward. 





THE INTERVIEW. 


Geraldine was on the lookout, and ran out into 
the hall the moment she heard Malcolm come in. 

“O Malcolm—Margie! We can’t find her,” cried 
the young lady, in great apparent distress. 

“Indeed,” replied Malcolm, coldly. 

“And, O,I am so afraid you will blame me. I 
have been nearly crazy about it. You see, Margie 
has been growing terribly willful of late—we have had 
to indulge her so much, you know—and to-day I had 
& fearful toothache, which doesn’t tend to make one 
patient. I had to mix some drops for my tooth— 
cloroform and oil of cloves, and laudanum—which 
has often relieved me, and it did seem as if Margie 
was possessed. She broke the bottle of chloroform, 
spilling it all over her, and then kept on vexing me 
in all sorts of ways, until I was unable to endure it 
any longer. So I locked her into a closet, not mean- 
ing to leave her there a minute.” 

‘Your minute, however, was lengthened into an 
hour or more.’’ 

“It can’t have been so long as that, I think; and, 
O, you don’t know what I suffered while I was out. 
I just ran into Mrs. Green’s to get some more chloro- 
form, because Margie had spilled it all, and her 
grandmother, who lives with her, had a shock. 
There was no one to go for a doctor but me, and I 
had all sorts of hindrances in finding one. I thought 
of Margie all the time, and when I got back, you can 
imagine what I felt to find her gone. I believed it 
must have been you that had taken her away, and 
that comforted me some, even though I knew that 
you would think hardly of me until you heard how 
it was; perhaps you do now, but you will forgive me, 
will you not? O-—please do forgive me. I can’t 
bear to have you angry with me.” 

“T can’t,” said Malcolm, who, though the girl’s 
story seemed plausible enough, found himself un- 
moved by her penitence. ‘Margie might have lost 
her life or her reason. Besides, she has been shut up 
in the closet before. I believe, on my soul, that it is 
such treatment which has made her ill. It was 
cruel. Itwas tyrannous. I can’t trust her with you 
again.” 

‘Now you are unjust to me. That which you 
blame me for has never happened until to-day, or I 
could not have held my head up before you, Mal- 
colm.” 

‘I am very sorry, Geraldine.” 

‘TI knew you would be as soon as you stopped to 
consider how hard you have been with me. Now 
you forgive me, do you not? You surely will not let 
me plead in vain, and within a week of our wedding 
day, too, Malcolm.” : ; 

“T hoped you would see that what has happened 
would make our marriage impossible.” 

**Malcolm! Whatdo you mean? O my God!” 

And the next moment Malcolm was picking up a 
fainting form from the floor, feeling very much as if 
he were a villain, and his vocation the breaking of 
women’s hearts, yet with no consciousness of relent- 
ing toward the aggrieved girl, who, under the appli- 
cation of remedies which he had hastily brought, 
was now rapidly recovering. A furtive glance con- 
vinced Geraldine that her wiles had lost their cun- 
ning, or at least that they had no longer power to 
move Malcolm Henderson. 

“Did I hear you aright? Do you mean to break 
off the marriage?”’ she demanded, rather haughtily. 

“J fear I could not make you happy. It will be 
better for you—better for both, that you withdraw 
your promise to me.” 

*‘ Never!” 

‘Then I must ask you to release me.” 

“And what if I refuse?” 

“You surely will not marry me against my will? 
You will not be ambitious, I think, of enacting the 
role of Mrs. McStinger.” 

*‘Of course not. Howcould you think me so un- 
womanly. If we must part, let it be in peace.” 

“Yes—in peace,” said Malcolm, proffering his 
hand, and then going into his own room. 

He was greatly excited by what had passed, but 
he felt no regrets. His breath came in quick gasps. 
He sat down by his fireless stove and tried to think. 
As he did so, he missed the soft clasp of little Mar- 
gie’s arms around his neck. He felt an emotion of | 
gratitude that she was safe from abuse; but mingled | 
with it came a recollection of a line from one of | 
Dickens’s novels, ‘‘ Bleak House is thinning fast,” 
which, sorrow-weighted, ran through and through 
his mind. “Thinning fast.”” They were all gone, 
and he was quite alone. What would he not have 
given to have Charley for a companion that night? 
But Charley was far away, in danger, it might be, 


brother’s boyish, comely face! Vain longings. Van- 
ity of vanities, all is vanity. But, vanity or not, it 
was necessary to sustain life. He could not yet say 
to himself as Doctor Johnson —was it Doctor John- 
son?—replied to the vagabond’s avowal that “ one 
must live,” ‘I see no necessity at all for it.”’ So, 
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man went out to purchase provisions for that meal, 
and returning, lighted a fire, made his tea, and sat 
down to eat. 





A WOMAN’S DEVOTION. 


Malcolm had scarcely poured his first cup of tea, 
when Mrs. Shaw came in, breathless and excited. 

‘We have been robbed!” she exclaimed, sbrilly. 
**Some one entered the house this afternoon, and 
Geraldine’s diamonds are gone. I don’t know what 
to do!” 

‘ Mother,” interposed Geraldine, who had followed 
close upon the other’s heels, “1 wish you would say 
nothing more about it. Why will you not listen to 
me?” in tearful pleading. 

** You must be crazy! Say nothing about it, when 
your diamonds are stolen! What is it that possesses 
you?” 

“ft have my reasons,” rejoined the girl, ina low 
tone, audible however to Malcokn. ‘I know who 
was in the house this afternoon, and I would rather 
lose my diamonds ten times over, than have any stir 
made about it.” 

“ This is very singular,” averred Mrs. Shaw. 

It is,” coincided Malcolm; “ 7 was in the house 
this afternoon. Is it possible that you mean to sup- 
press this matter lest it should bring me into 
trouble?” 

“*O Malcolm, don’t ask me! O dear me, how un- 
happy I am!” 

“If you think I am the thief, you had better search 
my rooms, or bring an officer to do it for you.” 

‘*I am very sorry,” protested Mrs. Shaw, “ but 
after what has been said, perhaps we had better go 
through the form of a search. We shall find nothing, 
of course. J, at least, am certain, that you are above 
suspicion, Malcolm, and I wish it proved, as much 
for my own gratification as for yours. There is no 
need, though, of calling an officer, and thus making 

the matter public. I could not so injure you, when 
you are like a son to me already, you know.” 

Malcolm winced a littls at this. It was plain that 
Geraldine had not yet confided to her mother the 
rupture of their engagement. 

The search of his rooms was undertaken immedi- 
ately, he assisting. Geraldine took no part in the 
proceedings, except to declare, now and then, that 
the quest had gone far enough. Malcolm got the 
impression, from her manner, that she feared some- 
thing would be found, and he, on his part, nettled by 
the implied doubt of his integrity, insisted that the 
investigation should be exhaustive. Aniong his 
possessions was an old-fashioned, mahogany desk, 
which he opened for Mrs Shaw’s inspection. 

“Tt hasn’t got a secret drawer, I supppose?” 
laughed the latter, when under her wandering fin- 
gers, such a hiding-place was revealed. Within the 
drawer was found Margie’s little box, which Mal- 
colm had brought from the closet that afternoon, and 
in the box were Geraldine’s diamonds. 

*O Maleslm!” cried Geraldine, sinking on her 
knees before him; “I see itall now. But I forgive 
you. My love shail shield you even set.” 

** No, Geraldine,” declared Mrs, Shaw. ‘* You are 
carrying your devotion too far. I could have over- 
looked much, bat not this. I am going for an 
officer.” 

*©O mother!” 

** Not another word; and don’t let the culprit es- 
cape while I am gone. To think of our having 
trusted him so!” 

**T assure you, madam,” began Malcolm. 

*O yes, you will assure me, no doubt. I want 
none of your assurances. You shall answer for your 
evil dofngs elsewhere.” 

She went out thereat, and Malcolm was left alone 
with Geraldine. 

“0,” cried the latter, with hands tightly clasped, 
*‘ what shall I do to save you? Mother is so deter- 
mined. I haveit. In spite of all, llove you. Even 
though I see now that it was from mercenary mo- 
tives you sought me at first, yet Ilove you. Say the 
word, and [ will bring a minister. We will be mar- 
ried out of hand. Then, when the officer comes, I 
will declare that my husband hada right to my dia- 
monds if he chose to take them. It is your only 
chance of escap3. O Malcolm, we have each some- 
thing to pardon now. Will you not forgive my fault 
as freely as I have forgiven yours?” 

‘*¥ did not take your diamonds.” 

‘*Say that you did not. Can you proveit? But I 
see that all my affection is lost on you. I must not 
only have my heart torn by your unkindness, but by 
seeing you disgraced and suffering, when I have no 
power to save you. It is for this that I have hum- 
bled myself. This it is to be a woman.” And she 
flung her face down upon her hands, and trembled 
as if shaken by strong emotion. 

** Geraldine,” said Malcolm, “I believe that I 
judged you harshly this af.ernoon. You must have 
a good, true heart, in spite of all. If you will, you 
may save me in your own way.” 

The girl stopped ouly to cast a grateful glance at 
him, then scudded away, leaving him to exhaust his 
mental forces upon the puzzling questions, ‘‘ How 
did those diamonds get into Margie’s box? and how 


he had were kept in the drawer,ani he had gone 
thither, remembering that he had no money with 
him, and thinking that he might want to buy some 
trifling thing tor Margie. Had he untbinkingly se- 
creted the box? And had Margie somehow got pos- 
session of the jewels and secreted them? On no 








“No—but soon afterward.” 





though without much appetite for supper, our younZ 


other hypothesis could he account for what had hap- 


without permission. 

But whatever the explanation, the fact of the gems 
having been found in his possession remained in all 
its enormity, and, but for Geraldine’s expedient, he 
shuddered to think what might have come of it. 
Her eagerness to shield, though she seeméd to believe 
him guilty, moved him to gratitude. Yes, she must 
have a good, true heart, after all. Perbaps her 
treatment of Margie really was due to the impatience 
begotten of sharp physical pain, and what she had 
suffered in consequence would be a leason never to 
be forgotten. At this point, his reflections were in- 
terrupted by Geraldine’s reappearance, and with her 
came a clergyman. Malcolm felt a strong repug- 
nance to assuming matrimonial vows in such a fash- 
ion, but it seemed that he really had no choice in the 
matter. Under other circumstance he would have 
thought Geraldine’s forwardness in the matter un- 
maidenly; but since it was all done for him, he felt 
that he had no right to complain. With some such 
feelings as these, he gave the girl his hand, and they 
stood up together. 





LOST—A HUSBAND AND A WAGER. 


Bat now there came a sharp, imperative ring at 
the doorbell. Malcolm, who was ina state of mind 
to be shaken by anything, gave a violent start. The 
minister was a nervous man, and had fears, perhaps, 
of some irregularity in what he was about. He 
wiped his face with his handkerchief, and ran his 
fingers through his hair, before proceeding. Directly 
there followed another peal of the bell, louder and 
more imperative than the former. 

‘Is there no one to answer that bell?” asked the 
clergyman, again wiping his face. 

1 will go down,” replied Malcolm, hastily. 

** No, let me go,” interposed Geraldine, looking ex- 
ceedingly vexed at this interruption. Her vexation 
was even greater, perhaps, when, at the door, she 
found Mr. Gregg, whom she had not seen until now, 
since she left his house. 

“T want to see Malcolm Henderson,” said that 
gentleman, forgetting, as it seemed, to greet the 
young lady. 

** He is out now. He will not be home for an hour 
or more,” aflicmed the girl, unhesitatingly. 

** J will come in and wait for him,” said Mr. Gregg, 
pushing past her into the hall. 

“Come in here then,” said Geraldine, throwing 
open the door of her mother’s parlor, which was on 
the first floor. But Malcolm, who felt great uneasi- 
ness, and a little curiosity, it may be, had cone out 
into the upper hall, and seeing that it was Mr. 
Gregg, went down at once, supposing that the latter 
had come about some business connected with the 
store. 

“J thought you said Henderson was out. That 
was another of your lies, I suppose, Miss Shaw. D» 
you do thesa things purely for the pleasure of it?” 
inquired the old man, eternly. 

**Never mind what Ido them for. Malcolm,” in 
an anxious whisper, *‘ can’t you get rid of him? You 
know there is no time to lose.” . 

“If your business is not very important, Mr. 
Gregg,” Malcolm began. 

“Itis, Let me come up stairs to your room ” 

The two went thither accordingly. The clergy- 
man was still waiting there. Geraldine, soon follow- 
ing, made a fourth in the party. 

‘Is the ceremony to proceed now?” asked the 
minister, looking from one to the other, and clasping 
and unclasping his hands. 

“QO, I just begin to understand,” volunteered Mr. 
Gregg. ‘‘The six months are nearly up. You have 
not forgotten your wager, which you hoped to win 
by marrying Malcolm Henderson, I suppose.” 

‘* You promised not to interfere,” said Geraldine, 
sharply. 

** Not unless you chose some one in whom I felt an 
interest. I do feel a very particular interest in this 
young man. You may as well understand that your 
little game is played out.” 

“IT presume that is as the young man pleases. 
Malcolm, there is really no time to lose.” 

**T must have an explanation from Mr. Gregg, 
first,” said Malcolm, determinedly. 

‘* Then, Mr. Alford, it is probable that you will not 
be needed here to-night,” from Geraldine, with a 
nervous laugh. 

“In that case, I will withdraw,” returned the 
minister, evidently relieved that he found himself at 
liberty to do so. 

When he had gone, Mr. Gregg drew from his pock- 
et-book a ring, and, with a strange hesitatancy of 
manner, as if under the inflaence of some strong 
feeling which he had difficulty in controlling, 
asked: 

** Is this yours, Malcolm Henderson?” 

“Certainly. I Jent it to-day to—Where did you 
get it?” . 

** Lucy Kimball brought it to me. She had heard 
me speak of one like it, and she thought I would be 


You must be her son, I think, and my nephew.” 
‘*My dear uncle! Then you were not drowned 
with the wrecked vessel?” 

“No. I was picked up by an outward bound ship. 
It was two years before I got back to America, and 
then I could find no trace of Margaret.” 





“If she could have lived to see this day,” said Mal- 





pened. Yet there were difficulties in the way of 
this. It was impossible, for instance, that articles of 
such value should be left in a child’s way. Then he 
had never known Margie to take what was not hers 
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“Yes. Years ago, my mother and her brother 
came from Scotland to America. They had lost 
their property through some fraud, and were nearly 

(7 Penniless—but you do not care for the story.’’ 

“Yes. Tell it to me,” said the other, eagerly. 

sy muni- 

i PA pre me A ek ae pins think | for the sea is very treacherous. ‘* O, for the touch | came the box in his desk?” He recollected having | glad to see it. I was glad to see it. Years ago, I 
that onepetosnnga enya ania anak bn re-| of a vanished haud!” 0, for the sight of his young opened the desk befure going out. What valuables | gave this ring to my only sister, Margaret Gregg. 
covered, and he returned to see about it. In fact, he 
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what was already known of the duplicity of the 
Shaws. It was because they represented to him that 
he stood in the way of Malcolm’s marriage, that the 
younger brother went away. But those amiable 
women troubled our friends no more—nor need we 
now inquire further into their history. 

Angelina having said that she was twenty-five 
years old, Augustus expressed great surprise, re- 

—— 
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colm, clasping hands with his uncie, omer 
the eyes of both. 
“It was not to be,” retarned Mr. Gregg, trem- 
uloasly. 
Then, for many minutes, not ancther word was 


“I have never given up the hope of finding her,” 

ir. Gregg said, at length. “ Her share of the prop- 
erty I invested to advantage, and it has been growing 
tur ber children. You are a rich man, Malcolm 
Henderson.” 

A vexed exclamation from Geraldine drew the old 
man’s attention to her. Her manner was not ex- 
pressive of surprise, however, and Malcolm felt a 
conviction that she had some previous knowledge of 
his prospects. 

“Oho!” said Mr. Gregg to the young lady, “ you 
don’t like having been so near a fortane only to lose 
it. And your wager lost, too. My ten thousand dol- 


sudden recollection. “ I am accused of having stolen 
them. Mrs. Shaw has gone for an officernow. They 
were found in a private drawer of my desk, though 
how in goodness’s name they came there, I cannot 
tell.” 

“ What is this? This girl accused you of stealing 
her diamonds, and then wanted to marry you?” 

** She wished to save me. She said she would de- 
clare that ber husband bad a right to ber diamonds,” 
at which Mr. Gregg laughed scorvfally. 

“What an infant you are, Malcolm! Miss Shaw 
has been gulling you extensively. They that hide 
can find. I'll bet ten thousand dollars it was she 
that hid the jewels. Come, own up, young lady. 
Was it you?” 

“ Yes,” admitted Geraldine. “I wanted to win 
my wager. My mother is spending the evening with 
one of her friends, I believe. Mr. Henderson will 
not be troubled to-night with any officer of her 
bringing, I think. And now, my sweet uncle, adieu. 
Malcolm, | suppose you wont kiss me good-by, but no 
matter, ‘ Fare thee well, and if forever, still forever 
fare thee well.’” And with mock stateliness she glid- 
61 from the room. 

Miss Shaw had scarcely gone when the doorbell 
rang egain. Malcolm, on going down, found a good- 
looking servant-girl at the door, who greeted him 
with a faltering “ Good-evenin’ sir,” and then, as if 
afraid of losing her courage before she had spoken, 
loosed upon him a rapid torrent of words. 

** It’s about the bit child 1 made bold to come and 
tell you, sir. The way they’re going on with her, I 
can’t stand it any longer. Times and times, and 
more times to boot, they are off gadding, and the 
blessed baby shut up in the house all alone, the bad- 
hearted creatures that they are. And I’ve seen ’em 
give her things to make her go to sleep, that I have, 
sir. I watched ’em from my attic window, which 
they never thought of its overlooking the bit room 
at the back of the house, where the closet-is. And 
I’ve seen ’em put her in the closet, sir, and lock the 
door, and when the blessed child came to herself, 
may be an bour after—may be more, I’ve heard her 

g, sobbing, that it would break your heart to 
hear her. And whether it’s meddlin’ with what 
don’t concern me, or whatever it is, 1 made bold to 
come and tell you of their doin’s, the bad-hearted 
wretches that they are!” 

Here was ‘‘ confirmation strong as Holy Writ” of 
Malcolm’s worst suspicions. Deeply moved, he 
thanked the kind-hearted servant-girl for her intel- 
ligence, testifying his gratitude, too, in a more sub- 
stantial manner, and assuring her that little Margie 
should not again be left in the care of those who had 
treated her so unkindly. 

The girl’s story Malcolm repeated to his uncle, on 
returning to his room, provoking that gentleman to 
sundry exclamations, savoring somewhat of profan- 
ity, it must be allowed. 

“Poor thing! Poor Margie! It is a comfort to 
know that she is in good hands now,” he observed, 
after his indignation had cooled somewhat. “ Lucy 
Kimball is a good girl—as good as she is bonnie. 
Gad, Malcolm, I shouldn’t wonder if—” 

“You mean, I suppose,” interposed the young 
man, with some embarrassment, “‘ that Miss Kimball 
is likely to be my aunt.” 

“What, sir? No. Do you think I have s0 little 
regard for that girl as to want to marry her—a with- 
ered graybeard as I am?” 

“I beg your pardon. Mise Shaw told me—” 

“Miss Shaw, of course. I thought I recognized 
her handiwork. Nosir. Lucy Kimball is not likely 
to be your aunt, but I don’t know that 1 should ob- 
j ct to her for my niece; eh, you rascal!” 

Well, that came about in time; and Charley, com- 
ing home soon after the events just recorded, did not 
go to sea again. Margie, under Lucy Kimball’s 
loving care, grew strong and rosy once more, and all 
were as bappy as often falls to mortal lot. 

Charley had his own morsel of testimony to add to 





marking, ‘“‘ How can that possibly be, Angelina? I 
was born on the same day with yourself, and, being 
twenty-nine, it mast be—” Ah! but you must 
remember, Augustus, that you have lived much fast- 





er than I.” 


. (Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE EXILED FRIAR. 


BY CLAEKESCE ¥. EUELER. 

In the shadow of the abbey 

Lay the river's dusky sheet, 
Trembling like a tawny vassal 

Crouching at a tyrant’s feet; 
And the friar, as he crossed it, 

Sadly heard the convent bell, 
For the harshest voice is mellow 

When we hear it sey farewell. 


As he wandered, stil] he heard it, 
With transcendent music rife, 
Like a summer bird that lingered 

In the winter of bis life. 
Wildly sweet o'er moonlit waters 
Came the songs of gundoliers, 

But a wilder tone and sweeter 
Was the tone in fancy’s ears. 


In a seaport inn he tarried, 
Where the seething of the spray 
Made the drowsy sailor fancy 
That he in his hammock lay; 
Bat the rattling of the cordage, 
And the curiew with his din, 
Never for a single moment 
Drowned that still small voice within. 


Broken on the wheel of fortune, 
When his curfew-bour was near, 
To his native land he wandered, 

That old bell once more to hear. 
Night her starry flowers was strewing 
On the grave that Day had found, 
When his heart stood still to listen 

For that beatific sound. 


Deaf to all things else, he heard it! 
Bat before its peal was o'er, 
In his boat was one less spirit, 
And in Charon’s bark one more; 
For there is a fatal pathos 
That such harmonies impart, 
As the Ranz des Vaches has broken 
Many an exiled Switzer’s heart. 





SNELGROVE’S MARRIAGE, 


CHAPTER IL. 

JAMES SNELGROVE was a tea-broker, and a pros- 
perous man. His office was in Fenchurch street; he 
was connected with the Sneigroves of Liverpool, 
Calcutta, Shang-hae, Yokohama, and other places. 
Time out of mind the Snelgroves have enjoyed inti- 
mate and profitable relations with commerce in vari- 
ovs parts of the globe. 

He carried on his business as though it were in 
truth a pleasure. His was much the modern city 
way. The old notion that the man engaged in mer- 
cantile affairs must necessarily drudge from morning 
till night, dressing like a mute, talking always mar- 
ket intelligence, moving hither and thither with the 
gravity of astrong box, or a ledger feebly endowed 
with vital power, has been for some time exploded. 

James Snelgrove attired himself smartly, with a 
due regard for prevailing modes; while yet something 
about the shaping and hue of his garments and his 
manner of wearing them, spoke of the city rather 
than the West End. Now-a days, Bartholomew 
Lane has its D’Orsays, and Lombard street its Brum- 
mels, and these certainly resemble their prototypes 
ofthe more fashionable quarters. A difference be- 
tween them can be discerned, however, by the care- 
ful critic. 

James Snelgrove was fond of white waistcoate, 
blue frock-coats, variegated neck-ties, light tight 
gloves, varnished boots, scent on his handkerchiefs, 
and flowersin his button-hole. He wasa comely, 
wholesome-looking man, fresh-complexioned, au- 
burn whiskered, with a slight swerve in the direction 
of corpulence disturbing the symmetry of his con- 
tour. He was at that period of life when, although 
middle age is imminent, a certain balance of youth- 
fulness yet remains available. He looked about 
thirty—by gaslight. 

He was good-natured, and of alively temperament. 
He had a sbrewd eye for the main chance, yet was 
disposed to approach it by agreeable paths. He did 
not object toa cigar in the middle of the day. His 
office was duly provided with the diminutive teapots 
employed in the tasting cf tea; but it was also fur- 
nished with wine-glasses; and in a little cupboard in 
his private room he lodged a little store of a comfort- 
ing and commendable description of dry sherry; he 
could even, upon demand, supply a parched friend 
with soda water—and, if necessary, something spir- 
ituous to put in it by way of qualifying it. More- 
over, he favored hot luncheons of a sumptuous na- 
ture. He was a pleasant man to call upon in the 
city. He would sometimes insist upon regaling a 
visitor with a basin of turtle-soup. However busy, 
he could generally find time for the hospitalities and 
genialities of life. 

He was well versed in city matters, yet could boast 
acquaintance with the affairs and topics of the world 
generally. He knew the latest quotations of the 
markets, but he was also aware of the odds at the 
corner—not that he was a betting-man, but because 
it was a pleasure to him to risk a pound or two on 
the more prominent events of the sporting-world. 
He was not studious; a book other than an office- 
book he probably never opened from one year’s end 
to the other, yet he read the newspapers with some 
diligence, and was a liberal patron of the comic jour- 
nals. He liked laughter—and could laugh, especially 
after luncheon, upon small provocation. It was a 





| sure way to James Snelgrove’ 's regard to inform him 
| of the newest joke current, or to add tw bis stock of 


conundrums: he was much given to conundrams. 
| His business life, it bas been stated, was carried on 


gent’s Park. He was a married man; bat he had 
not long entered the connubial state. 





CHAPTER II. 


wise. He bad persuaded himself that it would be 
pleasant for once in a way to spend his annual vaca- 
tion asan angler. He knew nothing of piscatorial 
sport; but it seemed to him to promise unfatiguing 
life in fresh air, and a fair measure of entertainment. 
He provided himself with all necessary equipments, 
therefore, and started for Barbel-le Minnows, a pret- 
ty, well-watered, eastern-country village, famous for 
its fishing. 

He sojourned at the ‘‘ Jolly Anglers,” a most cosy 
inn, with an excellent dry skittle-ground, kept by J. 
Mugeon, licensed victualler—a genial host, his wife 
an admirable housewife and hustess. Mr. Snelgrove 
was made very welcome and comfortable at the Jolly 
Anglers. He went out daily in a well- provisioned 
pant, and very nearly succeedei in catching—a sun- 
stroke. Aza fisherman, he did not distinguish him- 
self. 

The weather was delightful—eoft, sultry, with bine 
skies; the thermometer stood high in the shade, and 
the atmosphere seemed almost to throb and glow 
with the heat. The little river Twill, which pictur- 
eequely intersects the village of Barbel-le-Minnows, 
dimpled and gurgied in the sunshine as though it 
were beginning to simmer. Still it could boast its 
com paratively cool places, under the shadow of droop- 
ing willows and upshooting pollards, where it purred 
and prattied softly among its rushes, while a tangle 
of gnats flecked its surface, and bere and there fili- 
bustering water-rats cruised, and scudded, sid 
plunged, and threw its ripples intosmall commotiona. 

1t was pleasant; and that there was something to 
be said for angling, Mr. Snelgrove was prepared to 
concede; still, it was atrifie dull—jast atrifie. He 
did not absvulutely wish himself back again in Fen- 
church street; but it occurred to him now and then 
that he might have employed his vacation more jadi- 
ciously. He was disposed to make the best of his po- 
sition, however. 

Heat induces thiret. The parched land, cracking 
all over into a network of months, cravesrain. Pers- 
piring man demands drink; and having money to 
pay for it, obtains it. Mr. Snelgrove found the old 
ale at the Jolly Anglers delightful. The place was 
famous for its old ale—sound, sparkling, and certainly 
heady. 

Mr. Snelgrove drank freely of the ale. When 
you’ve nothing to do, drinking is a sort of resource. 
And he also took tothe cider-cup. The barmaid of 
the inn was well skilled in the preparation of that 
compound. Mr. Snelgrove was particular as the in- 
gredients of the beverage, and liked to see it made; 
so he and the barmaid—her name was Eliza Hobbs 
—came together. 

Eliza had for some tifme been an object of admira- 
tion tothe patrons of the Jolly Anglers. She was 
without doubt a pretty woman ; indeed, prettiness on 
so large a scale as hers could fairly‘tlaim to be called 
handsomeness. 

When Snelgrove first saw her, he thought at once 
of Norma and Semiramide, as he bad seen those her- 
oines represented by singers of majestic mould on the 
boards of the Opera house. There was a sort of solid 
queenliness in every movement; even in her manner 
of pumping old ale into a pewter measure, or stirring 
arammer of punch, there was a surprising stateli- 
ness. A sculptor would have joyed to mould her 
arms, a pavior might have envied their muscular 
strength and proportions. 

Her features were regular and well formed; a cer- 
tain tendency to development of flesh in the region 
of the mouth and jaw, being perhaps a trifling blem- 
ish in the shapeliness of her countenance; rather be- 
cause of the probability of its being exaggerated by 
time—the cruelest caricaturist of facial defects—than 
that at present it was much “ out of drawing,” 
artists say. When Mr. Snelgrove first encountered 
Eliza Hobbe, she was but twenty-two—a really mag- 
nificent young woman. If Juno had ever conde- 
scended to perform the duties of a barmaid, the god- 
dess so occupied would have looked much as Eliza 
Hobbs did. 

Let it be stated—as we have referred to a heathen 
divinity, who had views of morality peculiar to her 
class—that Eliza was a young person of most exem- 
plary character. 

Adwiration she excited on all sides; the bar of the 
Jolly Anglers was thronged with her suitors or quasi- 
suitors; her persona! charms were famous for miles 
and miles round Barbel-le-Minnows, yet never had 
the breath cf scandal tarnished the good name of 
Eliza Hobbs. Mr. and Mrs. Magson were prepared 
to certify that a better-conducted young woman, or 
one more thoroughly acquainted with her business, 
they bad never met; and they had been in what is 
called ‘‘the public line” for long years, and had 
known, as they said, ‘‘a many barmaids ” 

“She never forgot herself,” as they expressed it. 
She stood at the bar to retail the liquors of the estab- 
lishment, and in some degree, no doubt, to stimulate 
their consumption. Se performed those tunctions 
consummately. She wasin no way to be persuaied 
to deviate from the strict pathway of her duty. Ad- 
miration was agreeable to her, of course; to what 
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woman, or for the matter of that, what man either, 
is it not agreeable? Bat the sdmirer who did not 
require the frequent replenishing of bis glass, who 
was not at the bar on basiness, pasting his coin across 
it in exchange for its retreshments, found little con- 
sideration from ber. It was,in fact, of small avail 
to hunger ‘for ber love, if you did not also thirst for 
the tape of the Jolly Anglers. 

Intellectes!, she wae not. Her large liquid ox-eyes 
were beautiful chjectsa, bat they bespoke no great 


tion. Still she was endowed with conversational 
powers to some extent, quite sufficient for her station. 
Hers was not the giggling, prattling, saucy manner 
cf many of ber sister barmaids. Frivolous attractive- 
ness of that character would have been unworthy of 
a woman cf Ler face, and figure, and inches; yet she 
could interchange talk, fairly sensible and asimated, 
with the inn’s customers. Indubitably, however 
her looks were her strong point. 

Mr. Snelgrove saw, admired, and, what with the 
heat of the weather, a tendency to sun-stroke, the 
strength of the old ale, and the deliciousness of the 
cider-cup, prepared by Eliza’s own hands, loved her. 
If he had been a wise man, he would forthwith have 
packed up his traps, and returned to Fenchurch 
street. If he had been a wicked man, he would per- 
haps have loved on, without, so to say, pleading his 
euit through a wedcding-ring. Being neither par- 
ticularly wise nor especially wicked, he—well, to be 
short, he married Eliza Hobbs. 

Frequentezs of the inn, who were to be described 
not so much a3 lovers as loafers, had been occupied 
in watching the progress of this love-affair. They 
wagered amongst themselves as to whether Snelgrove 
—theoy called him shortly, Snel—meant wedlock or 
not. It was at last understood to be even betting as 
to whether Eliza’s husband would be Mr. Snelgrove 
oracertain Tom Blacklock, the village farrier, who 
for some time had been paying suit to Miss Hobbs 
with much assiduity. 

James Snelgrove was destined to be the happy 
man, however. The marriage ceremony was cele- 
brated early one morning, and very quietly indeed, 
at the little church of Barbel-le-Minnows. 

The fact of the marriage was kept a secret from the 
members of Mr. Snelgrove’« family—the Snelgroves 
of Liverpool, Calcutta, Shang-hae, Yokohama, &c. 
He was not proud of having married a barmaid. 
He knew that the world would say he had married 
beneath him, and that his kindred would especially 
blame him for the step he had taken; so he told 
them nothing about it. He did not want to offend 
them for many reasons. Still, he loved his Eliza. 
He took for her a pleasant semi detached villa in the 
neighborhood of the Regent’s Park, and for a while 
he did not regret his marriage. 

Not very long after his union, however, Mr. Snel- 
grove discovered that his wife possessed what is 
known as “‘atemper.” It should hardly have sur- 
prised him, because it has for some time been a no- 
torious fact that very many women do possess “‘ tem- 
pers.” Does the possession militate much against 
their charms? Hardly. Perhaps even the angels 
have tempers. Who knows? 

Still Mr. Snelgrove had not been prepared for the 
vehement form in which his wife’s temper was oc- 
casionally apt to demonstrate itself. He had not 
sufficiently taken into account that her placid im- 
passive demeanor in the bar of the Jolly Anglers 
owed something to official considerations. 

Matrimony had disposed of these, and given scope 
for the manifestation of her proper nature; and two 
suspicions took root in her bosom, and attained lux- 
uriant growth; she was haunted by the notion that 
her husband was ashamed of her and of his marriage 
with her; and she permitted herself to be jealous of 
him without fear. 

He was a little ashamed of her, to tell the trath— 
the first tires of his love abating and steadying. As- 
suredly, she had shown to more advantage as a bar- 
maid in a fishing-village than as a tea-broker’s wife 
in the Regent’s Park villa. He was not himself a 
man of much cultivation, or refinement of feeling or’ 
of manner; still he could not but be sensible that his 
wife was not his equal, but pertained to a different 
class—entertained dissimilar views, and tastes, and 
sentiments. He did shrink a little from being seen 
abroad with her—trom introducing her to his friends, 
from giving more publicity to his marriage than he 
could possibly avoid; and not solely on prudential 
grounds—from fear of shocking or offending his rela- 
tives, the rich seniors of the Snelgrove family. Her 
ideas of the ladylike in dreas—now that she could put 
irom her the simple muslins and merinos of barmaid 
life—were certainly garish and exuberant ; and some- 
how, out of doors, with his wife on his arm, he was 
troubled with a mistrust that she did not look like 
his wife, and that the world would not give him or 
her credit fur such being really the case. Her sus- 
picions as to his want of fidelity were absardly 
groundless, 

Still he loved her; and in a way, and at times was 
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proud of her. After all, it was something to think 
that so large asum of physical wealth and charm 
was really his—secured to him forever by the mere 
recital of the brief service in the prayer Book. Only, 
he had not calculated upon her bringing quite so 
much of the barmaid into her married life. She took | 
pains and pride in the preservation and garnishing | 
of the home be had provided for her, and carried | 
this to an excers he found vexatious. He meant her | 
io &2 the mistress of the establishment; she became 
& sort of superior servant in it. He had not counted | 
upon his wife’s undertaking personally so much dust- 
ing, cleaning and cooking. He forgot the antece- 
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dents of Mrs. Snelgrove. She had no resources or pur- 
suits other than were almost of a menial sort. He 
bated to see his wife hurrying to and fro with a broom 
oraduster. Bnt she would do it; and she could not 
understand otjection on his part to ber proceedings. 

He did bring upa friend or two to the villa—his 
close intimates; Perkins of the Stock Exchange, and 
Plimpton, the sugar-broker, for instance. They 


' were entertained one Sunday, and no pains was 


spared to welcome them and celebrate the occasion. 
The result was not a success. They voted, as they 
quitted the house, that “ Snelgrove was a right-down 
good sort of fellow; but they couldn’t stand Mrs. S. 
A fine woman, but—Poor old Jemmy!’’ 

She had not made herself very agreeable—had not 
appeared to advantage—though she had cooked the 
dinner with her own hands, and it was excellent. 
But after the manner of some wives, she was jealous 
cf the friends of her husband’s bachelor days, and 
had tailed to make herself agreeable to them. She 
regarded them with a sort of retrospective jealousy. 
They had known her husband before she did—knew 
him better altogether, perhaps; and she hated them 
accordingly. 





CHAPTER III. 


WHEN one morning at breakfast-time Mr. Snel- 
grove informed his wife that he regretted he could 
not, as he engaged todo, take her that day to the 
Great Kotzwara Festival at the Crystal Palace, in 
consequence of his presence being pressingly required 
elsewhere, she said with some acridity that she had 
fully expected as much, and that that was always the 
way with him. When he assured her that he could 
not help it, she replied that she was certain he did it 
on purpose. When he stated, in explanation, that it 
was indiepensably necessary for him to serve on a 
grand-jury at the Clerkenwell Sessions House, she 
said ‘‘ Rubbish!” When he produced the summons 
he had received, and endeavored to make her under- 
stand its imperative nature, she averred that he 
never took her anywhere, and without doubt was 
ashamed to be seen out of doors with his wife. He 
told her to read the summons for herself: she tore it 
in fragments. He declared that she was a foolish 
woman for her pains; she burst into tears. He ob- 
served that crying was no use; and she called him a 
brute. 

Mr. Snelgrove stirred his tea, and held his peace. 
He felt that the discussion was closed; at any rate, he 
would add no more toit. Presently, however, it was 
resumed, but in a more subdued way. Mrs. Snel- 
grove said tearfully, “ You know, James, you need 
not go to this jury, or whatever you call it.” 

** My dear, I must.” Mr. Snelgrove’s tone was de- 
cisive. 

You didn’t attend the last time you were sum- 
moned.” (By-the-by, Mrs. Snelgrove preferred to 
employ the term swmmons-ed.) 

“ That’s the very reason why I must go this time.” 

Mrs. Snelgrove drummed upon the table until she 
made all the bread-crumbs dance. 

“But, whatever is the use cf a grand-jury, 
James?” she demanded presently. ‘ No use at all— 
you know it isn’t.” 

* My dear, I’ve nothing to do with that.” 

So far ashe had an opinion upon the subject, Mr. 
Snelgrove was inclined to agree with his wife, and 
to hold that the grand-jury system of the country 
was about as utterly futile and preposterous an ar- 
rangement as could well be conceived. Very many 
people, it may be noted, are of a like way of think- 
ing. It is to be said, of course, that Mr. and Mrs. 
Snelgrove knew little, and understood less, about the 
grand-jury system of the country. Very many peo- 
ple are in like case. 

Still, it was clear that a debate upon the advan- 
tages of grand juries, abstractly considered, could 
serve no sort of useful purpose upon the present oc- 
casion. Mr. Snelgrove had promised to take his 
wife to the Crystal Palace. Then there had been 
served upon him a summons to attend the Sessions 
House. What was he to do? Should he take his 
wife to Sydenham, and defy the summons? Or 
should he obey the summons and disappoint Mrs. 
Snelgrove? 

It was a difficult matter to decide. He felt that 
through no fault of his own he was placed ina di- 
lemma. Disregard of the summons might entail 
upon hima fine; disappointment of his wife would 
kindle her wrath very certainly. It was true, as he 
had urged, that on previous occasions he had neg- 
lected his duties as a grand-juryman, and thitherto 
with impunity. But then, as he had stated, that was 
rather an argument for his obedience to the present 
mandate. It was not likely that he would always be 
allowed to escape service and pay no penalties. 

He was liberally disposed, and money was no great 
object to him. Still he was decidedly a man of busi- 
ness. He liked to have an adequate return in some 
shape for his disbursements. He by no means ob- 
jected to expenditure, even of a profuse nature, pro- 
vided he got something for it—though it might be 
something so unprofitable as the most vacuous kind 
of pleasure. But to waste good solid gold in a fine at 
the Sessions House—he could not stand that. At 
the mere thought, he buttoned up his pockets, or, 
rather, he would have done so, if buttons to pockets 
had been in fashion—they were not. 

“We must go to the Palace some other day,” he 
said. 

** Yes; when there’s no one there,” Mrs. Snelgrove 
observed petulantly. ‘I understand; some day 
when there isn’t a festival.” 

“If it comes to that, we neither of us care 80 very 





much about Kotzwara, that I know of,” avowed Mr. 
Snelgrove. ‘For my part, 1 own I never even heard 
of him until a little while ago.” 

It need hardly be stated that Mr. Snelgrove was 
not @ musical amateur of any great pretence or cul- 
tivation. The great Kotzwara’s econata, The Battle 
of Prague, was to be performed at Sydenham with a 
score of military bands, many real soldiers, and much 
gunpowder. Hand-grenades were to be thrown at 
intervals about the grounds. No pains were to be 
spared in the way of carrying out and illustrating the 
intentions cf the composer. 

‘*But it’s just like you, James. I never set my 
heart upon anything, but you try to fling cold water 
upon it directly.” 

‘* Of course,” said Mr. Snelgrove. His acquiescence 
seemed to provoke Mrs. Snelgrove gravely. 

She rose with angry eyes and stirred herself: 
“* James, you shan’t go to this jury—that’s flat.” 

Thereupon he determined that he would certainly 
do his duty as a grand-juryman. If he had enter- 
tained any doubt upon the subject, he would doubt 
no longer. Hecould not—asa man, albeit a husband 
—after being addressed like that. 

‘** Don’t be absurd, Eliza,” he said coolly. 

He too rose from the breakfast-table, and he 
brushed the crambs from the creases of his waist- 
coat. 

“And that new bonnet I bought on purpose,” said 
Mrs. Snelgrove, with a sigh. 

(By-the-by, she preferred to say “a purpose.’’) 

‘Well, I dare say it will remain in fashion for a 
few days longer.” 

“That’s right; sneer at me; that’s the way with 
you men. A woman does her best to look her best, 
and dress her best, and be a credit to you—so that 
you shouldn’t think her a dowdy, and feel ashamed 
of seeing her on your arm—and this is how she is 
treated. I wouldn’t have believed it of you, James.” 

‘*T dare say not,” observed Mr. Snelgrove with pro- 
voking placidity. 

* You never loved me, that’s the truth; you never 
cared a bit about me,” cried Mrs. Snelgrove. 

* Of course not,” replied her husband; “that’s the 
reason I married you; that’s why I brought you here, 
and surrounded you with every comfort, not to say 
luxury, and did all I could to make you happy—all 
because I didn’t love you; you may be quite sure of 
that.” 

Mr. Snelgrove’s ironical speech was a mistake. 
No woman ever yet did understand irony—Mrs. 
Snelgrove was no exception to this rule. She sobbed 
afresh, with added impetuosity and increase of noise. 

**T knew it; I’ve said so all along; I was a fool to 
think otherwise. Why couldn’t you leave me in 
peace? I was happy enough before I met you, and 
—and I might have married some—some one else— 
who’d—who’d have loved me better, and treated me 
kinder.” 

Mrs. Snelgrove spoke with difficulty. Excitement 
interfered with her articulation. 

‘‘ Well, it’s too late to think about that now,” Mr. 
Snelgrove observed philosophically. ‘‘We’re mar- 
ried, and we had better make the best of it. If it was 
& mistake—” 

‘You do regret it, then!’ his wife exclaimed with 
a start, and much hidden firmness of voice. She 
suspended her tears for the moment; they were, so 
to say, dried up by the fire of the anger which now 
possessed her. * 1 knew it; I wascertain of it. You 
hate me; you loathe me—and—you love some other 
woman.” 

** Don’t be foolish, Eliza.” 

‘Don’t ‘Eliza’ me. I’m ashamed of you, James. 
You’ve no heart; you’ve no feeling. How can I be- 
lieve this story about asummons! Very likely it’s 
all a trick. It’s a planned thing, no doubt. You 
don’t want to take me to the Crystal Palace, because 
you want to take some one else instead. I know 
you!” 

Mr. Snelgrove tossed his head contemptuously. 
He felt the accusation to beso egregious that he 
could not trust himself to reply to it in words. 

*‘ James!” Mrs, Snelgrove’s changes of mood were 
apt to be somewhat abrupt. She fell upon her hus- 
band’s neck, weeping terribly. ‘‘ You do love me, 
James, don’t you?” 

** Of course I do.” 

“A little?” 

“A great deal, if you like.” 

** James!” 

“There, there; that will do, Eliza.” Mr. Snel- 
grove spoke rather testily. His wife’s exuberant 
emotions were inconvenient and perplexing. Indeed, 
they had tended to the crumpling of his shirt-front, 
and otherwise to the detriment of his usual trimness 
of personal aspect. 

‘Don’t leave me, James; don’t be unkind to me.” 

** 7’m not unkind to you.” 

It isn’t much I ask of you. 
Palace.” 

“Some other day? Certainly.” 

“* No; to-day: you promised you’d take me to-day. 
You promised.” 

** I couldn’t foresee that this confounded summons 
would disturb my arrangements: Do be reasonable.” 

‘‘ James!” Mrs. Snelgrove renewed her manifes- 
tations of fondness for her lord. They were a little 
ill-timed. She was not a woman of very acute per- 
ception, or she would have apprehended as much. 
She would have seen too that Mr. Snelgrove’s mind 
was made up; that he had quite determined to 
attend the Sessions House, and of take her to Syden- 
ham. Indee@, the plan of her campaign had been 
altogether ill-devised. She had opposed her husband 
until she had roused the obstinacy natural to him, as 


Take me to the 





to a good many other men. She had offended his 
pride, and ruffled his sense of dignity. She had com- 
menced imperiously, and then had tried the effect of 
@ more coaxing and caressing line of argument. 
Poesibly a reversal of this order of proceeding would 
have been more successful. It was now, in some 
sort, a point of honor with Mr. Snelgrove to stand 
firm, and to resist his wife’s solicitings. He bore her 
embrace with disheartening stoicism. 

Mrs. Snelgrove abandoned her attitude of weakness 
and supplication. She drew herself up. She stood 
five feet six even without her high heels, and was 
certainly what is known popularly as “a fine figure 
of a woman”—and thrust her husband trom her 
with an abruptness that was not without an element 
of violence. * . 

“ That's what @ man’s promise is worth, then! 
This is how @ GENTLEMAN ”—here she laid portent- 
ous emphasis—‘‘ keeps his word! But it’s like you, 
just. It’s you all over, James. You never intended 
to take me—never from the first. I know you never 
did. I knew it directly the words were out of your 
mouth. Did I ask you to take me? No! Dol ever 
ask you to take me anywhere? Did I ever wish to 
put you to unnecessary expense? Haven’t I slaved 
and slaved for you? I should like to know who hasa 
more comfortable home—or one cleaner—or one better 
kept” (she said kep)—“‘or has his victuals nicer 
cooked, and served punctual to the moment, and all 
at a cheaper rate than you, James Snelgrove! I’d 
have gone and scrubbed with my own hands every 
board and stone in the place, sooner than you should 
have had to complain of its not being fit and sightly 
enough for you. Have I éver spared myself, or cared 
for myself, or thought of myself, when your comfort’s 
been in question, James Snelgrove? You know I 
never have—and this is the return I get! I’m nota 
woman forever bent on pleasure-seeking, as some is. 
Perhaps I should be more thought of if I had been. 
It’s little enough pleasure I ever ask for, or ever get, 
for the matter of that. I didn’t think, when I mar- 
ried, it was to become the slave of a tyrant. But 
that’s what I’m to consider myself for the future, it 
seems.’’ Much more to the same effect, and indulging 
in much iteration, after the manner of angry speak- 
ers, Mrs. Snelgrove poured forth clamorously and 
with passionate volubility. She paused at length, 
rather from lack of breath than deficiency in matter 
for speech. 

Her husband, as soon as opportunity for observa- 
tion was permitted him, bade her to keep her temper 
(‘*Temper!’’ she echoed, fiercely), and be reasonable 
(**Reasonable!’’), and not talk nonsense (‘“ Non- 
sense !’’), 

** I’m not to be allowed to speak, I suppose; ‘‘ you’ll 
have me gagged next.” 

** My dear, do you want the whole neighborhood to 
hear you?” 

She declared that she did not care who heard her; 
and in proof of her assertion, raised her voice still 
more. It must be said that the lady was now almost 
bawling. 

“I’m not afraid of being overheard. I’ve done 
nothing, and said nothing, to be ashamed of. I don’t 
care if all the world knows how eruelly you’ve used 
me. And you call yourself a man—a GENTLEMAN! 
I shall not hold my tongue, James; I shall Nor hold 
my tongue!” 

Mr. Snelgrove had maintained his composure very 
fairly. He felt grieved and vexed, and looked a little 
angry. It was not surprising; his situation was 
assuredly a painful one. 

**Come, come, we’ve had quite enough of this; not 
a word more, Eliza,” he said, and he turned on his 
heel. He had spoken with considerable sharpness, 
and fora moment there was a kind of lull in the 
storm. But Mrs. Snelgrove was not in a mood for 
silence or peace. 

Presently, she was screaming forth afresh: 

“IT would not go to Sydenham with you now—no, 
not if you were to go down on your bended knees, 
and beg and implore me to—I wouldn’t.” 

*‘1’m not at all likely to do anything 80 idiotic.” 

This was a rude speech, perhaps; but the provoca- 
tion had been great; and there were limits to the 
patience of Mr. Snelgrove, as of other husbands. 

He prepared to quit the house. Then occurred a 
very distressing scene. I will describe it with all the 
brevity possible. She barred his egress; she snatched 
his gloves from him; she flung his hat on the floor, 
and crushed it with her foot (a beautiful, glossy, new 
hat—Snelgrove had ever been daintily inclined in 
regard to his hats—it was a cruel wanton sacrifice); 
she confiscated his umbrella. 

He escaped at last, wearing a wide-awake—bis 
garden hat; he had found it ona peg in the hall. 
He escaped with much loss of dignity and injury to 
his wardrobe, rumpled and dishevelled, with torn 
wristbands, twisted necktie, and, I regret to say, 
scratched hands. 

She screamed after him voluble vixenish abuse and 
opprobrious epithets. 

“And mind,” she added, “1 will go to the Palace, 
if I go by myself.” 

“You may go—” Mr. Snelgrove cried, angrily; but 
the closing of the street door with a fierce bang hin- 
dered the completion of the sent It t be 
stated, therefore, whither Mr. Snelgrove gave per- 
mission to his wife to proceed. 

Flushed and irritated, chafing under a sense cf 
injury and degradation—it was a comfort to Mr. 
Snelgrove to find himself alone in the street out of 
earshot of his wife’s objurgations. 

“The woman’sa perfect—” he paused, and then 
said ‘‘ torment.” Perhaps he had originally contem- 
plated a stronger expression. 








He was victorious, in that so far he had obtained 
his own way; yet he did not feel inclined to exalt in 
his own victory; because he was well assured that 
80 wretched a conflict ought never to have taken 
place. At the same time, he couldn’t admit that he 
had been at all to blame in the matter. 

It had been a most unseemly, shameful business. 
Still, it was over—/for the present; and he was free— 
free to do bis duty to his country as a grand-jaryman! 
1t was not much, he felt, to have struggled so hotly 
for. And would not the struggle recommence—be 
continued? , 

He called a cab, and was driven to the Sessions 
House. On his way he bought a hat, presenting his 
wide-awake to tho gratified cabman, and rectified his 
disturbed toilet in some degree. 

Left alone, Mre. Snelgrove wept copiously; then 
she rang the bell for the break fast things to be cleared 
away. The handmaiden, looking scared and in- 
quisitive—for, of course, the tumult in the breakfast 
parlor had penetrated the kitchen regions of the 
house, and occasioned due it t—performed 
her task but clumsily. She received from her mis- 
tress as hearty a scolding as she had ever been visited 
with during her whole experience of domestic 
service. 

Presently, stirred by a sudden impulse, with a 
jealous, inflamed face, Mrs. Snelgrove sent for a cab, 
and followed her husband. She examined the frag- 
ments of the summons, to inform herself on the sub- 
ject, and drove to the Sessions House. 

Was she the more satisfied or disconcerted? She 
was enabled, after a small fee to an usber, to perceive 
her husband, with some fifteen others, assembled in 
court, listening to the charge of the judge. 

She was too excited to hear much of this, or to un- 
derstand aught of what she heard. It was clear, 
however, that her James had not deceived her—that 
there was no cause whatever for her jealousy of him, 
or her imputations in regard to his good faith. He 
was really doing his duty as a grand-juryman; he 
had not taken another in her place to Sydenham. 
But that he was quite capable of go doing she was 
still prepared to maintain; for she was still nursing 
her wrath, and she kept it very warm. 

Moreover, she was angry—very angry—that, so far 
as she could see, so little cause really existed for her 
anger. 





CHAPTER IV. 


LISTENING to the grave and measured tones in 
which the judge delivered his charge to the grand- 
jury, watching his wise face and impressive manner 
the while, you would have thought he really believed 
all he said. Histrionic ability abounds in British 
courts of law. He informed the jury that they were 
now required, by the legislature of their country, to 
discharge certain of the gravest duties which could 
devolve upon the citizens of any state. No mean 
trust’was now in their hands—no light responsibility 
rested upon their shoulders. They were called upon 
to aid in the vindication of the mejesty of the law— 
to perform functions of vast historical interest, of 
which experience had proved the worth, and which 
time had, so to speak, invested with a kind of sanc- 
tity. He did not doubt, however, that with the in- 
telligence he could perceive they possessed, and with 
the diligence he was convinced they would exercise, 
they would achieve the task intrusted to them com- 
pletely to the satisfaction of their grateful country- 
men. They would carefully examine the bills that 
would be submitted to them, and pronounce upon 
them, in accordance with the terms of their oaths. 
They would sift and scrutinize the evidence, and 
find that the bills were true, or ignore them, as the 
circumstances of each case might lead them in their 
discretion to determine; and soon. It sounded like 
wisdom. Perhaps the judge himself thought it so. 
Time, perhaps, had taken the edge off his appreci- 
ative skill in such respect—for he was an octogena-~ 
rian. He was a gifted elocutionist, however. He 
could have made speeches in his sleep—perfect in 
manner, beautifully rounded as to paragraphs, if 
perhaps a little inane in regard to matter. He dozed 
much on the bench; he was in a c:matose state 
when he tried half the causes that came before him. 
Still, he was admitted on all hands to be an admir- 
able judge—albeit it was also conceded that he was 
certainly in his dotage. 

If the judge played his part well—elevatin,; farce 
to the dignity of poetic tragedy—Mr. Snelgrove’s 
small share in the performance was executed but 
indifferently. He was listless, sullen, abstracted. 
Indeed, he resembled rather a supernumerary who 
had doubts about his salary being paid, than a recog- 
nized member of a theatrical company, acting with 
an eye to distinction and professional fame. 

For Mr. Snelgrove’s thoughts were preoccupied. 
He was thinking about himself—his wife—his quar- 
rel with her. He was brooding over the past—look- 
ing gloomily towards the fature; wondering how it 
would end; and deciding that, upon the whole, be 
had, so to speak, made rather a mess of bis life. 

No very aetive duties were required of him, how- 
ever—he was only one ofa chorus. He sat with pen, 
ink and writing paper before him, and acquiesced 
in all the proceedings of his colleagues. He was pre- 
pared to find any number of people guilty of any 
kind cf crimes, without a glance at depositions, or 
the faintest examination of the witnesses. ‘‘It’s a 
bad world,” be seemed to argue, ‘‘and the more 
people we can send to prison the better.” 

Fortunately, the foreman of the jary was well up 
in the business, as actors say. He had played the 
part on previous occasions, liked it, and bad won 
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some applause in it. He dealt with the matters 
coming before him with much brisk decision, and 
saved his fellow-jurymen much trouble. For one or 


two of them would have taken a sort cf conscientious 


view cf their situation as grand-jurymen. Carried 


away by the eloquence of the judge, they had posi- | 
tively begun to believe that their services were ot a 


critical kind. 


‘* Stop,” said the foreman, at length; ‘‘ we’re going | 


too fast. We've found all these to be true bills; we 
must now ignore one.”’ 

“Why?” some one asked—a very young man, 
whose appearance bespoke little intellectual endow- 
ment. 

“A grand-jury always ignores at least one bill,” 
said the foreman, oracularly. “ What would be the 
good of it if it found every bill?” This was quite 
unanswerable. 

The bill before them happened to be one relating 
to a very atrocious case of wife- beating. 

“Throw it out,” said Mr. Snelgrove, for the first 
time taking any active partin the proceedings. “I 
dare say his wife deserved all she got.” 

The ground stated was hardly sufficient to justify 
the ignoring of the bill. Still, it was ignored—much 
as appeared ultimately, to the surprise of the wife- 
beater, and really to the joy of the beaten wife. 

By-and-by, the judge was complimenting the 
grand-jury for their labors. The reward was not of 
avery precious kind. But they were, it appeared | 
privileged to inspect a model prison established in 
connection with the criminal court, in whose pro- 
ceedings they had taken asmallshare. Many of the 
jurcrs declined to avail themselves of this advantage 
—some, indeed, scoffed at it openly. They had had 
eneugh of the law and its process for one while, and 
were glad enough to turn their backs upon it, and to 
hurry eleewhere. Still, so much time was felt to 
have been wasted, that a little more or less couldn’t 
really matter. The hours of business were over; the 
day was practically gone. 

‘““Why not see the prison?” Mr. Snelgrove and 
certain of his colleagues asked themselves. ‘It’s all 
in one day’s work. Weshan’t, perhaps, have another 
opportunity; and, no doubt, a prison must be a 
curious kind of place. Suppose we go?” 

“Go, by all means,” said the foreman, addressing 
himself to Mr. Snelgrove. He had taken quite a 
fancy to Mr. Snelgrove, since that gentleman had 
so promptly asserted himself, and proposed the ig- 
noring of the bill against the wifs-beater. The fore- 
mar regarded Mr. Snelgrove as one of the most 
promising grand-jurymen he had ever met with; 
and his experience in that regard was considerable. 
**Go, by all means; you'll find it exceedingly inter- 
esting. It’s too late to do any thing; 1’ll come with 
you, if you like.” 

So some half dozen jurymen, including the fore- 
man and Mr. Snelgrove, visited the model prison. 
They were most cordially received by the governor or 
his representative. 

They were much impressed, of course, with the 
massiveness of the building; with the vast amount 
of stone and iron that had been employed in its con- 
struction. Mr. Snelgrove had rarely seen an edifice 
of such strength and solidity. It reminded him of a 
representation of a fortress he had once found at the 
theatre; probably during a performance of King 
John, vor some such play. They traversed various 
passages and corridors; they were conducted up and 
down, here and there. They found all the arrange- 
ments admirable; they were greatly struck with the 
perfect discipline and organization of the establish- 
ment. They were led into the kitchen, and surveyed 
the method of preparing the food of the prisoners—it 
was surprising. They even tasted the soup—it was 
excellent; no one could possibly desire better for his 
own table, they declared. The foreman constituted 
himself a sort of supplementary showman of the in- 
stitution. For Mr. Snelgrove’s edification, he enriched 
the information supplied by the governor with many 
valuable observations of his own. He had frequently 
visited the prison—always as a grand-juryman, it 
was understood—took much pride and interest in it; 
and was anxious that itshould be seen to the best 
advantage, and that it should be explored down to 
its most curious particulars. 

“Wonderful! isn’t it?’’ he said. ‘ Perfect, I call 
it; and clean! why, you might eat off the floor. 
Everything possible is done for the prisoners’ com- 


sort of moral, which is valued so by the community | 


| thing human depravity. Couldn't get on without 


—possibly because it taxes their intelligence so | | prisons and punishments; could we? Why, biess 


slightly. Any dolt can preach a sermon upon such a 


text; and we are ail much fonder of preaching than 
we are of listening to preachers. 

So, in the establishments we are considering, there 
is always to be discovered an inmate whore position 
| excites mingled surprise and sentiment of this 
nature. ‘That ke should be here” is the exclama- 
tion; ‘‘think of bis past!—consider his present! Is 
| not the comparison startling?” And then, cf course, 
, if your fancy is fecund, or your moralizing fit is 
strongly on you, torthwith you may indulge in much 
choice copjecture as to the future of the person in 
view. Visit a jail,a refuge,a casual ward. ‘‘We 
had a senior wrangler here last week!” is the im- 
pressive whisper in yourear. ‘‘The ups and downs 
of life! Surprising, isn’t it? Quite sur-prising!” 
and 8o forth. 

Study of the matter enables one to classify in some 
degree the criminals and unfortunates who become 
the typical curiosities of the institutions in which 
they find incarceration or sbelter, as the case may 
be. The division must not be understood too arbi- 
trarily; but the visitor may rely, more or less, upon 
being introduced to, or permitted to inspect, firstly, 
the officer in the army, who has served with credit in 
a crack regiment, but has been brought low by pe- 
cuniary necessity developing into dishonesty; sec- 
ondly, the country gentieman, who once owned rich 
landed possessions, aud hunted the southern division 
of Blankshire, but whose profligate courses and 
proneness to drink have reduced him to the desperate 
plight in which you now4ind him (generally, this 
specimen has been recently breaking stones in the 
road, or working as a day-laborer in the docks, or as 
@ havvy on a railway, and his appearance is particu- 
larly squalid); and, thirdly, the clergyman or the 
university man who was once deemed of singular 
credit to his college, whom some strange warp in his 
moral nature has rendered peculiarly amenable to 
the censure of his country’s criminal] tribunals. Of 
these specimens, the first and third are perhaps the 
most common. Mr. Snelgrove,in his tour through 
the model prison, was introduced to various exam- 
ples which could fairly be distributed among these 
classes, it being recognized that their boundaries are 
of anelastic kind. To besure, the country gentle- 
man was not represented on the occasion, but the 
others were there in great force. 

**Shocking! isn"t it?’ commented Mr. Snelgrove’s 
friend, the foreman. ‘Cavalry officer—man of good 
family—distinguished himself in the Crimea, I under- 
stand—come to this! Two years! Ingenious fraud 
upon brother-officer. The thing reduced to a system. 
Nothing to be said forhim. Really a bad case, you 
know. And yet, gentlemanly-looking man, eh?— 
would be an ornament to any drawinz-room, cer- 
tainly. You can see his military training; even the 
prison dress can’t hide that, you know. Sad—very 
sad. Ah! and this is a very curious case—came 
before the grand-jury only last session. 1 remember 
going very carefully through the depositions; but 
the thing was as clear as the sun at noonday. There 
was nothing to be said for the prisoner; we could do 
nothing but bring ina true bil!; and the common- 
jury, 1 understand, found him guilty without even 
turning round in their box— nem con., you know— 
and yet, you wouldn’t believe it, to look at him. 
And there seemed to be no apparent motive—sort of 
morbid love of imposition. No other way of account- 
ing for it. College man—well brought up—took high 
honors, I believe—yet was possessed with an cxtraor- 
dinary fancy for pretending to be a clergyman. 
Preached, I understand, in various places, and was 
found admirable in the pulpit—man of firstrate abili- 
ties—imposed upon a great number of country rec- 
tors. Had the gift, you understand; but never 
ordained. No more a parson, really, than you or me. 
Curious, isn’t it? Buthe got passing false cheques 
at last—wonderful number of charges against him— 
took in country tradesmen of all kinds. Nothing for 
it but toconvict him at last. A gamecf that sort 
must come to an end sooner or later, you know.” 

“He was tried last session?” 

“Only last session. Name of Grove—but he had 
many an alias. 1 remember the case particularly, 


named Grove; no relation, of course. One of the 
most curious cases lever remember. All he got was 





because my wife's sister’s husband has a cousin | 


my soul, how pale you look!” 
was certainly very white. “I see how it is. You 
miss your lunch. I ought to have thought of it, but 
I never touch lunch myself. A good breaktast, and I 
can always hold on until dinner. But 1 dare say you 
feel the want of it. Do now, there’s a good fellow, go 
and get a giassof sherry anc a biscuit. There’sa 
a very weil-conducted house close by. 1 must be off, 
for I’ve a train to catch. Take care of yourseli. The 
whole thing’s been s0 new to you—the court, and the 
prison, and that—it’sa little upset you. I’m an old 
hand at it. You'll come to be, in time, for the sheriff 
doesn’t leave one long in peace. We shali meet 
again in the jury-box some of these days, 1 don’t 
doubt. God bless you!” And the foreman departed. 


Mr. Sneigrove’s face 





CHAPTER VY. 


Mr. SNELGROVE stood alone for a few minutes 
outside the prison, in doubt as to whither be siculd 
bend his steps. He removed his hat, and dabbed bis 
moist forehead with his handkerchief. His hand 
trembled very much as he performed this simple 
operation ; indeed, he found his whole trame curious- 
ly agitated. His strength seemed suddenly to have 
deserted him, while he felt his heart beating witha 
painful turbulence. He entered a neighboring tav- 
ern—it. was the ‘‘ well-conducted ” house his friend 
the foreman had alluded to—and fortified himself 
with a strong dose of brandy-and-water. He tried 
to eat a biscuit, but he was unable to accomplish 
that; his mouth was too parched tor that somewhat 
rarid article of tood; and his appetite had failed him. 

He perceived that by the public-house clock it was 
not so late as he had fancied it; so he abruptly hailed 
a cab, and was driven into the city. He did not pro- 
ceed to his ofiice, however, but stopped in the neigh- 
borhood of the Mansiou-house, at the door of an old- 
tashioned coffee-house. It was a dark, close, some- 
what shabby resort, yet was aeemed cosy by many 
who find something enjoyable in want of daylight 
and absence of fresh air. lt was chiefiy remarkable 
for the fact that it kept files of several newspapers. 
Its customers had the privilege of inspecting the 
back numbers of the leading metropolitan and a few 
provincial journals. 

Upon his request, Mr. Snelgrove was supplied with 
a file of the Times newspaper. He surveyed with 
some dismay the bulky mass of printed matter that 
was placed before him. Then he steadily set to work 
at examining the copies of the paper tor some months 
back. He merely looked at the Law Reports, gen- 
erally printed on page 9 of the great journal, how- 
ever; and particularly, it was to be observed, he 
perused the reports of cases tried at the Clerkenwell 
Sessions House. He had been for some little time 
intensely occupied thus, when a sudden touch on the 
shoulder made him start in a curiously alarmed way. 
it was plain his nerves were in a very unstrung con- 
dition. He could with difficulty repress a scream. 

‘*Halloo, Snelgrove, who’d have thought of seeing 
you here!” 

The inquirer was a corpulent, elderly gentleman, 
who had been sitting over a not “ slowly dying pint 
cf port” in an adjoining box. Theroom was divided 
into separate stalls, each partition being surmounted 
with green curtains, so that the general etiect was as 
of a city chancel crowded with @&urchwardens’ 
pews. 

“Mr. Goodenough!” exclaimed Mr. Snelgrove, in 
a kind of gasp. 

“To be sure. How are you? You hardly look 
yourself.” 

He was very bright as to color, was Mr. Good- 
enough—his countenance was as a bouquet of scarlet 
and white geraniums. It was either the intense 
red cf his cheeks that made his hair seem so par- 
ticularly white, or else it was the whiteness of his 
hair that heightened by contrast the glow otf his face. 
Then he wore round his neck a capacious very stiff 
white cravat. If you object to the floral comparison, 
please think of a carbuncle set in a silver rim, and 
you’ll have a notion of Mr. Goodenough’s striking 
lustre and flush of aspect. He was, it should be 
Stated, a solicitor, occupying premises in the neigh- 
| borhood of the cofiee-house. 
| 1’m not very well—dead-tired—that’s the fact,” 
| said Mr. Sneigrove; and then, as though moved by 








fort; the treatment is in every respect admirable. | a tew fees from country rectors for acting tempora- | asudden impulse, he related to his cumpanion his 


The system is beyond improvement. The pitch they | 
carry these things to now-a-days! Such a contrast | 
to the old prectice! Why,a 
believe me, the prisoners had scarcely enough to eat 
—shocking! We're now going to inspect one or two 
of the cells.” 

It isto be noted that institutions for the criminal 


| rily as curate. Never staid long in one place, was | 
too cunning for that. It all came out in the course | 


a few years back, if you’!l | of the trial, although the real charge against him was | a man of business; but must be done. 


WAS NO BSE, NOt a bit. 
Yet, strange thing, wasn’t it? A man of his position | 


or the uufortunate classes are endowed with a sort of | and abilities—tirstrate scholar, 1 understand—to sink 


museum characteristic. They invariably pcssess 
specimens upon which they especially pride them- 
selves— choice curiosities, which are expected greatly 
to amaze the visitor, and to afford him even pleasure 
—of a peculiar sort. The love of contrast is rooted 
in our nature; its power over us is as undeniable as 
it is enduring. ‘‘ Look at this picture—ail black; 
now, turn to this—all white; is it not surprising?” 
So runs the argument; a mere trick, if you will; yet 
it never fails in its effect upon a mixed audience. 
The absurd old superstition about ihe jewei in the 
toad’s head owed its vitality, surely, to its broad 
appeal to the popular passion for contrast. It was a 
delight to many to think of the precious gem in con- 
nection with the odious reptile; they tound it very 
bard to surrender the preposterous fiction. 


it sup- | 
“plied in a convenient form that simple ‘* such-is-iiie” 


3 


| 80 low. You wouldn’t believe it, to look at him. 


tractive manners. So it appeared in evidence.” 
The prisoner was tall and slight, with a drooping, 
narrow-chested figure. He had dry, wiry, tow-col- 


singularly long chip. His appearance altogether 
was certainly remarkable. 
ease—but littie distressed by lis situation, and took 
little notice of his visitors. He stood up, however, 
and saluted respectfully the governor and the party 
be brought with him into the cell. 

| “ That’s all, I think,’ said the foreman, presentiy. 

| ** We’ve seen all the lions,and done the thing very 
| thoroughly. Queer place a prisou, isn’t it? Worn- | 
deriul, though, the discipline, and the whole system | 
| of management. Like clock werk, eh? 





Most gentiemantly-looking man; perfect address, at- | 


ored hair, very pink eyelids, small ferret eyes, and a | 


adventures at Clerkenwell. 
| “Grand jury, eh? Great nuisance, of course, to 


We must 


something quite different—as 1 said, passing fictitious | respect the law. 1t’s very well to talk of abolishing | 
cheques. They wanted to prove him mad; but thad | the grand jury system. How could we get on with- | be passed his hand across his wet forehead, his face 
No more mad than you or I. | out it? that’s what I want to know. Prisoners must | ghastly white under the gaslight. “I knew the man 


| be found guilty, and punished, I suppose. I hate to | 
| hear people talk in that random way. Why, they'll 
| be wanting to abolish the Lord Chancelicr next; and 
then, where would be the glory of Old England, I 
| should like to know?” 

| it occurred to Mr. Snelgrove that screhow his 


a ese<gertemet by this man, supposing, in his 
assumed character of & minister, that be bad ever 
been guilty of such a deed—and it was understood 
that he had undertaken the duties of a curate in more 
than one parish, and ther fore the case might easily 
have occurred—woulk!, now, such a@ marriage hoki 
good, in point of fact, and be binding upon the 
parties? 

“Why should it?’”’ demanded Mr. Goodenough. 
“The scoundre! wasn’t ordained.” 

“But, you see,” said Mr. Snelgrove, timorously, 
“the ceremony would be performed in a church.” 

*“*What does that matter? It’s the parson mar- 
ries, not the church. Would a marriage by a beadie, 
or @ verger, or a pew-opener, be any good, let them 
read the service in what church they pleased? No; 
not if they read it in St. Paul’s or Westminster 
Abbey, it wouldn’t. It’s monstrous to suppose it. 
And the thing’s been decided before now, though I 
can’t give you, cff-hand, the exact reference to the 
case. I could find it with a little trouble, though, 
if it were worth while. Such a marriage would be 
null and void; no question at all about it.” 

“And what remedies, now, would the parties have 
in such a case? You see it would come very hard 
upon them. They would be guite biameless in the 
matter.” 

* Of course, it would be hard upon them. It’s hard 
upon a man when a burglar breaks into his bouee, or 
when his povket’s picked. He’s not to blame, yet he 
suffers. The only thing the parties could do would 
be to get married over again as soon as possible, and 
to take care they made a good jobof it the second 
time; but it isn’t likely such a thing would happen 
twice to anybody.” 

“ But one of them—the man, let us suppose—might 
cry off.” 

‘*He might, if he were villain enough ; there would 
be nothing to prevent him.” 

“And suppose children had been born?” 

“It would make no difference, though it would be 
uncommon hard upon the poor things; and no doubt 
an act of parliament might be obtained to set them 
right, and legitimize them. Parliament, you see, 
can do any mortal thing; and private acts, 1 know, 
have been obtained in such cases, though a private 
act, let me tell you, is an expensive affair. Let us 
hope thescoundre!l didn’t do anything quite so bad 
as you’re supposing. I dare say he only preached 
and read prayers—something of that kind; and to 
this day, the congregation don’t know that be badn’t 
got what you may cal! the ‘hail-mark’ upon him. 
‘Electro’ is very much like the genuine metal now- 
a-days.— Good-night. I must be off, or I shall miss 
my bus; there's one starts from the Flower pot in 
five minutes. You’re never duwn Clapton-way, or I 
should be very glad to see you. Always at home in 
the evening. I didn’t know you took such an inter- 
est in legal matters. Wonderful thing /aw, isn’t it? 
You can’t dig fur five minutes in that field without 
turning up something valuable—at least lawyers 
can’t. You've evidently a taste for it. I shouldn’t 
wonder, now, but they spoiled a very good solicitor 
when they made you a tea-broker.— Business pretty 
brisk? All well at Liverpool?—That’s wel! —Good- 
night.” 

And Mr. Snelgrove was left alone. He studied bis 
back numbers of the Times for a little while longer ; 
found what he was searching for, apparentiy; made 
some entries in his pocket-book, and then he also 
quitted the coffee-house. 

He proceeded stiil further into the city—to his 
cflice in Fenchurch street, indeed. It was closed for 
the night. He rang the bell, and was of course rec- 
ognized, and forthwith admitted by the house- 
keeper. 

He lighted the gas, and unlocked the iron safe. 
Within the safe was a drawer which he reserved tor 
private papers n+ connected with his business 
affairs. He unlocked this drawer, and took trom it a 
bundle of letters, written in a sprawling ill-formed 
hand. At the top of this packet was an oblong slip 
of biue paper neatly folded. 

This document he carefully examined. It was a 
certified copy of the registry of the marriage, at the 
parish church of Barbel-ie-—Minnows, of James Sne}- 
grove, bachelor, and Eliza Hobbs, spinster, both of 
full age; George Snelgrove, the father of James, 
| being described as 4 tea-broker, and Gideon Hobbs, 
the father of Elizabeth, being described as a laborer. 
The names of the witnesses were added, and it was 
shown that the officiating clergyman was one John 
Grove, M. A., who indeed certified the correctness 
of the extract from the register. 

“There can be no mistake,” said Mr. Snelgrove, as 








at once; I was certain of it directly I set eyes upon 
| him. He was not the kind of man one could fai! to 
| identify. It’s all quite clear. My marriage is null 
| and void. Eliza is not my wife!” 


| — 


| native country might possibly exist, even if deprived | 


ibis potion, however. inceed, be was, as it seemed 
Wo much occupied with his narrative to diverge into 
| @ discussion upon topics apart trom it. 

He told of bis visit to the mode! prison, and men- 
| tioned, with some minuteuess, 
{there inspected. 
| prisoner, his interest seemei much stirred. Finally, 
be submitted, with a sort of sickiy in Miletude and | 


hesitation tw bis friend, whether, as one learne in | 
Shocking | ibe iaw, he thought that any marriage—say, to put | and unsuited to the part he was called upon to play. 


of the services of the exaited tunctionary referred to | 
| by Mr. Goodenough. He did not give expression to | 
He seemed pertectiy at | 


the captives he bad | 
In regard t> the preado clergyman | 


CHAPTER VI. 


| discovery he had made. While be was serving 
| upon the grand jury, we took the liberty of likening 
|bim to 4 peculiarly situated supernumerary in a 
theatre. He now resembied such an inferior mem- 
ber of a dramatic company, of whom has been sud- 
| denly required the performance of a leading character 

in a kimd of (iomestic tragedy. He felt unprepared— 


** taken aback,” #s it is termed—altopether unequal 
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| PERHAPS more than anything else Mr. Snelgrove 
, | Was, in the first instance, simply frightened at the 
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Yet with his feeling of alarm there mingled a 
curious sensation of pleasure. 

It was but a few hours back he had been saying 
to himself sententiously, ‘‘ Marriage is a mistake.” 
For men are prone to generalize in this way on the 
strength of a particular case—to judge the universe 
by the individual. As a tea-broker, Mr. Snelgrove 
should have remembered that the mass does not in- 
variably correspond with the sample. True, it is 
sometimes worse—but that’s in trade. His own mar- 
riage had been contracted out of businees hours— 
away from Fenchurch street; it had been prompted 
by quite uncommercial considerations. 

He should have said rather that his marriage was 
a mistake—quite apart from the error in regard tothe 
officiating minister. Perhaps it was. Still it was his 
own doing. If the result had been unfortunate—and 
I fear it must be conceded that such was indeed the 
case—he had only himself to blame for i® Not that 
areflection to that effect, so far as I know, has ever 
enabled a man to bear his troubles with any more 
fortitude and philosophy. There is little comfort to 
be got out of self-accusation. Whereas it is a sort of 
relief, no doubt, to be able tocliarge some one else 
with being the cause and origin cf one’s sufferings. 

Bat now escape was open to him. He could snap 
the link that bound him to Eliza Hobbs. He need 
fear no longer the indignation of his family at his 
having married beneath him. He had only to speak, 
and there was an end of his warriage—his wile was 
no more his wite. Should he speak, or should he 
hold his tongue? What should he do? 

What he ought to do, he could not—did not doubt. 
As men go—and city men generally—James Snel- 
grove was an honest man. He knew what duty pre- 
scribed; in that regard he had no kind of hesitation. 
It was plainly his duty to take Eliza Hobbs straight- 
way, at the earliest possible moment, to the nearest 
church, and before a properly ordained clergyman, 
renew their marriage vows. It was the fault of 
neither that there had existed a legal flaw in the 
ceremony solemnized at Barbel-le-Minnows, which 
had made void their union. For either to take ad- 
vantage of this flaw would be simply infamous— 
would be especially so in the case of the husband. 
How could he justify the infliction of soirreparable a 
wrong upon Eliza Hobbs as his abandonment of her 
—in the proclamation of the fact that she was not in 
truth his wife, and had therefore no kind™of legal 
claim upon him? 

He could justify it inno way. Still he hesitated. He 
enjoyed, with some trepidation and a beating heart, 
the sense of the power he was possessed of; he even 
said to himself, with a %ind of iniquitous chuckle, 
“At any rate, I have the whip-hand of her now!” 

Should he ply his whip-hand? and was poor Eliza 
to be made to writhe beneath his lash? 

Well, at present he could not decide. 1n his worst 
disposed moments, he said it would all depend upon 
the nature of her behaviour towards him in the fu- 
ture. Her position was mined, and he could fire the 
train at any moment, and overwhelm her; but 
under certain circumstances, he felt that he would 
not stoop to this cruel proceeding. 

He paltered with his sense of what was right—and 
80, of course, did wrong. He determined to do noth- 
ing, for awhile. But action was required of him if 
he would still be regarded as an honest man—action 
in the way of remedying an accidental injustice. 
Passivity was acquiescing in it—endurance of it with 
a shamefal motive, almost as bad as taking active 
and immediate advantage of it. 

He argued that he must, at any rate, have time to 
determine the course he would pursue. Was that 
80 very reprehensible? he asked himse'f His sit- 
uation was one of extreme embarrassment. The 
thing had come upon him so suddenly, he hardly yet 
understood it in all its bearings. Surely a little delay 
was not so very unreasonable? For what harm could 
delay do? As yet, she knew nothing of the matter; 
it was most unlikely that she would ever know it 
except from him. She was quite convinced of her 
security; she could not even dream that her charac- 
ter as a married woman was in grave peril; nay, for 
the matter of that, was in truth gone from her. She 
could have said with Othello, ‘‘He that is robbed, 
not wanting what is stolen, let him not know’t, and 
he’s not robbed at all.” She knew nothing of her 
loss, and therefore, practically, was not to be ac- 
counted a loser. 

The mischief was done; still, it could be repaired 
to-morrow, the day after, any day. Time was of 
little consideration in the matter—any morning he 
could obtain a license, and take her again to church. 
In half an hour, the misdeeds of John Grove, M. 4. 
—the model-prison convict—could be remedied; and 
her status would be as unassailable in fact as it now 
was in seeming—so far as the outside world was con- 
cerned; and there was really nothing she could re- 
proach herself with, or him either. Cognisance of 
John Grove’s frauds could not, by any chance, be 
imputed to his victims—hat was quite beyond 
question. 

But suppose an excess of delay, and the birth ofa 
child; and expectations of this nature were already 
in course of entertainment at the Regent’s Park 
Villa. Would not that child be damnitied—be liable 
tobe called an ugly name, according to the strict 
letter of the law of bis native land? 

No doubt that would be so, Mr. Snelgrove admit- 
ted with some reluctance; but still he did not con- 
template, at present at all events, any long period of 
inactivity. He was merely, jast now, asking for time 
for deliberation. Besides, he added, even if the 
worst should come to the worst, and a child enter 
the world before its parents’ union had been legalized, 





Mr. Goodenough, the solicitor, had pointed out the 
proper course to be pursued. A private act was ob- 
tainable at any time. Mr. Snelgrove assured him- 
self that he could afford the expense, if it was abso- 
lutely necessary. But—a thousand things might 
happen; the child might not be born alive, or might 
not live, etc. Moreover, he repeated, .no excess of 
delay was contemplated in the matter. 

So the tea-broker yielded so far tothe temptation 
that was proffered him. He decided to do nothing— 
to await the issue of events—to let things take their 
course—comforting himself with the reflection that 
this was only what lawyers call an interlocutory 


judgment. 


And it must be said for him that he felt a little 
ashamed of himself—was conscious of the deviation 
from rectitude comprised in this decision. Perhaps 
it was for this reason he hurried from the city, and 
ordered a somewhat sumptuous repast at a West 
End restaurant. He dined well—even too well. 
There was a flush of repletion and champagne upon 
his face when, late in the evening, he admitted him- 
self, by means of his latchkey, into his house near 
the Regent’s Park. He had floated himself on wine 
far from the sandbanks of thought. For mental 
cares, he had substituted bodily suffering, such as a 
heated circulation and a throbbing brow, and other 
incidents of inebriety. 

He was surprised to see s0 many lights in the win- 
dows—to hear the sounds of laughter and conversa- 
tion—to smell strongly flavored tobacco-smoke. He 
paused a moment in the hall, to consider what could 
have happened. 

“Is that you, James?” asked Mrs. Snelgrove—it 
is convenient still to permit her that name, notwith- 
atanding her defective title to it—appearing at the 
dining-room door. 

* Yes; it’s me,” he answered, harshly and ungram- 
matically. She did not care about the bad grammar, 
but she seemed struck by his tone of voice. Her 
look had been smiling and good-natured, with yet an 
air of triumph and defiance about it. Still, upon the 
whole, it was not unconciliatory. 

‘* Who’s in there?” heasked, pointing to the parlor. 

She hesitated; then blurted out boldly, ‘Tom 
Blacklock and his sister.’’ 

“ Who?” shouted Mr. Snelgrove, angrily. 

“Pom Blacklock and his sister,’ she repeated. 
Then went on hurriedly, and with the slightest hint 
of apprehension in her voice, “I dig go to the 
Palace, although you would not take me. I was 
determined the tickets should not be lost. At the 
station, I met Tom and Mary, quite by chance; the 
poor things had come up for a day’s pleasure. They 
didn’t know it was a festival, and that the prices 
were raised. I thought it such a pity they should 
be disappointed; so I gave Tom your ticket, and I 
treated Mary. They enjoyed themselves immensely. 
I’ve been with them all day; and they came back 
with me for a bit of supper. Unfortunately, they’ve 
missed their train, and so I was going to make shift, 
and give them house-room somewhere for a few 
hours ”’ 

“Bring a light,” he said. He pushed past her, 
and entered the drawing-room. 

‘Wont you come in and see them? They’re old 
friends, you know. They’ve been quite looking for- 
ward to meeting you again.’’ She followed him with 
a candle. * 

He sat down in an easy-cbair, and began to take 
off his boots. He accomplished this operation clum- 
sily, and seemed to grow more irritated. 

“ How dare you bring these people to my house?” 
he cried out presently, his face additionally flushed 
from his stooping position. 

Mrs. Snelgrove looked a little frightened. 

“Do you think I’m going to allow that infernal 
blacksmith to smoke his filthy pipe in my dining- 
room? If he’s not gone in five minutes, [’ll kick 
him out of the house.” 

Practically considered, this was rather a vain 
threat. Mr. Snelgrove was tolerably robust; but 
Tom Blacklock was a ran of colossal stature and 
Herculean strength. To have moved him an inch in 
a direction he had not listed to move, would have 
been no light task. As to one un»ssisted man’s 
kicking him out of a house—well, a regiment of life- 
guards might possibly have acbieved such a feat. 

Upon reflection, this view of the situation, per- 
haps, occurred to Mr. Snelgrove. “I'll send for a 
policeman; I’ll give him in charge,” he observed. 
“T wont be intruded upon in this way.” And he 
added an oath to his declaration—to give it greater 
force. 

Mrs. Snelgrove ventured to urge something in 
defence of her visitors; they were old friends; she 
bad known them ever since her childhood; it was no 
fault of theirs that they had missed their train; 
they were most worthy and respectable people; there 
was nota word to be said against Tom Blacklock 
and his sister; they had always shown her the great- 
est kindness. 

‘*‘ What’s come to you, James?” she asked, finally. 
‘What makes you so cress? Why shouldn’t my 
friends be made welcome? It will be no trouble; 
you needn’t be disturbed; they can be made com- 
fortable until the early train starts, without inter- 
fering with you in any way.” 

Mr. Snelgrove answered simply, thatif hey were 
to stay in the house, he wouldn’t; that was all; and 
that she’d better take care. His manner was morose 
and menacing in the extreme as he said this. 

Mrs. Snelgrove averred that he was a cold, heart- 
leas man, and that she was quite ashamed of him, 
that she was. She added a wish that she had known 
earlier in life his real nature—that she did. 





Presently, as though with a spasm of penitence, 
she said that she was sorry if she had offended him. 
Next, with a return of obduracy, she inquired how 
she was to know that he objected to her receiving 
her old associates. 

He only answered with gloomy mutterings, and 
with indistinctly expressed desires in regard to the 
punching of some one’s head. 

This exceedingly disagreeable debate was sudden- 
ly interrupted by the gruff voice of Tom Blacklock 
heard without. ‘‘ Look here, Liz,” he said—he ad- 
dressed himself, as it were, to an imaginary Mrs. 
Snelgrove, though he couldn’t really see her where 
he was standing in the passage. ‘“‘ We don’t want 
to give no trouble; so we’ll clear out, please. It 
don’t matter to us much; we can put up anywhere 
until the train starts. I feared we should be in the 
way; Isaid soallalong. It isn’t your fault, I know; 
but the gentleman ” (he always alluded to Mr. Snel- 
grove vaguely as “the gentleman”) “don’t like it; 
I thought he wouldn’t. Yousee you’re a* tine lady 
now, and different to us rough folk. So Mary and 
me will hook it, please. We don’t want to give no 
offence to the gentleman, we don’t; and we haven’t 
a word of fault to find with you, we haven’t; quite 
other. [ thank you for all your kindness; and God 
bless you, Liz—though I oughtn’t to say ‘ Liz,’ I 
know; but old habits get the better of me. And 
we’re much obliged to you—and thanks to you. 
We’ve enjoyed ourselves rarely, and had a regular 
right-down jolly day, I call it. And tell the gentle- 
man we wont call again, or be any kind of ill-con- 
venience tohim. It’s seldom as we gets to London; 
and it isn’t our way at all. And many thanks to him 
—and God bless him, too”’ (but this was less fervent- 
ly ejaculated); ‘‘and good-night to you.” 

And s0 saying, Tom Blacklock and his sister de- 
parted. For all his formidable aspect, he was a well- 
spoken and agreeably dispositioned young giant, was 
the blacksmith from Barbel-le-Minnows. 

**So this is how my friends are to be treated, is it?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Snelgrove, as the door closed upon 
her old associates, Tom Blacklock and bis sister. 

“And you call yourself a wife,” said Mr. Snelgrove, 
with exceeding bitterness. 

They glared at each other. It was a painful scene. 





CHAPTER VII. 


“THE beginning of strife is as when one letteth 
out water,” wrote King Solomon. 

Strife of a grave nature had begun between Mr. 
and Mrs. Snelgrove. The water was let out, and 
was coming upon them with a fierce rusb, that 
threatened to swamp and sweep away altogether 
such happiness as had ever pertained to their union. 
They were divided—in part by the flaw in their mar- 
riage, known to one of them, and by his knowledge of 
that flaw—and also, generally, by what the lawyers 
have agreed to call ‘‘ incompatibility of temper.” 
And this incompatibility seemed to grow and 
strengthen day by day; while, like jealousy, it 
mocked the meat it fed on. 

Still James Snelgrove kept his secret—held his 
peace—made no movement towards abandoning his 
wife, or apprising her of the falseness of the position 
she occupied. But his sense of holding what he had 
termed “the whip-handcf her” no longer affurded 
him satisfaction. The responsibility of power began 
to outweigh its pleasure. He was sometimes in- 
clined to wish that he had never made that discovery 
at the model prison, which assured him of the nullity 
of his marriage. Admitting that his home was to be 
an unhappy one—that day by day he was to be more 
and more convinced that his choice of a wife was a 
fatuous error—still, would pot the tact of the insolu- 
bility of the tie which bound him to her, have 
affurded him philosophy to bear his fate and to make 
the best of it? Would not tiwe and use have grad- 
ually reconciled him to what was irremediable, and 
given him fortitude to endure it? 

But now it had been shown to him that he might 
escape if he would—that his bondage, as he had come 
to consider it, was illegal and illusory—if he could 
but muster courage and cruelty enough to take ac- 
tive steps in the matter. At present, he could not. 
He was ashamed of his secret, ashamed of his cow- 
ardice in doing nothing, either for good or evil, with 
regard to it. Hechafed under the burden imposed 
upon him by his own weakness and indecision. Now 
he was tempted to reveal everything honestly, and 
remarry his wife. Certainly such a course would 
be in some sort a relief to his mind. But then 
came the thought of the folly—the monstrous folly, 
as it seemed to him—comprised in such a step. He 
was miserable with his wife; he had begun almost 
to hate her; why should he rivet round his necka 
yoke that was unbearable, when he could at once, by 
a word, loose and rend it forever? The opportunity 
of freeing himself was open to him in a way that 
seemed almost providential. It would be idiotic not 
take advantage of it, he argued. Still he hesitated. 

He grew querulous, morose; he looked pale and 
worn; he lost his old genial elasticity of manner; he 
cared no more for the comic juurnals, and abandoned 
his regard for conundrums: he kept late bours, and 
became somewhat reckless in his method of life; 
smoking and drinking far more than was good for 
him. ‘Poor old Jemmy!’ whispered Perkins of 
the Stock Exchange to Plumpton the sugar-broker. 
“1 knew how it would be. That woman, you know! 
He’s quite a changed man; she’s made his life a 
burden to him.” And the twain indalged in much 
unfavorable comment in regard to the nature and 
disposition of “ Mrs. S.,” as they described her. Cer- 





tainly at this time the Regent’s Park establishment 
was reduced to a state of exceeding discomfort. 

Mrs. Snelgrove was conscious that her conduct had 
been blamable—that in the matter of her following 
her husband to the Sessions House, visiting the 
Crystal Palace alone in his absence, and regaling 
Tum Blacklock and bis sister, she had acted incon- 
siderately, to say the least of it. She would have 
confessed as much fully, and even besought pardon 
for ber errors, if she could have believed that her 
approaches would bave been tavorably received. 
Bat she could read no sign of relenting wowards ber 
in Mr. Snelgrove’s aspect. His manner was severe 
toa degree. Thenin her turn she became irritated 
and angry; she stood on the defensive. After all, 
she asked herself, what had she done? Nothing that 
was really wrong. She was sorry if he was cffended 
with her—and she was willing to avow as much— 
whst more could she do? She put the matter very 
simply when she said, ‘If he wild make a fool of him- 
self, how can I help it?”’ 

She was naturally obstinate, and she held a high 
opinion of herself, and the potency of her influence 
over him. ‘“ He’ll come round,” she said. ‘“ He’s in 
a tantram, but he’ll get the better of it, and things 
will go on as usual. Better do nothing until his 
hasty temper’s over.”” She had found him placable 
on former occasions, when little differences of opinion 
had arisen between them, and slie had not then been 
required to stoop very low, or to humble herself 
very much, to reestablish a good understanding. It 
was true, however, that no former difference had 
been 80 grave as this, Their old disagreements had 
been in the nature of those lovers’ quarrels which, as 
we know, are the renewal of love; whereas the 
present was a grave rupture between man and wife, 
and hardly likely, therefore, to be attended by such 
agreeable resulis. 

To do her justice, in her own self-satisfied way, 
Mrs. Snelgrove struggled to mollify the anger of her 
spouse; she looked, and smiled, and dressed her best. 
She was more intent than ever on household cares— 
an error in judgment, as it happened, but she didn’t 
know that. She was anxious to efface all painful 
recollection in regard to the past, by means of her 
avxious consideration of the present and the future. 
With laborious blandishments, she sought to charm 
back the errant love of her lord. But Mr. Snelgrove 
was not to be charmed back. He might have been, 
perhaps, but for that dreadful secret, which was em- 
bittering and sapping all the eprings of kindness in 
his bosom. He could not yield himself a captive 
while he knew that absolute treedom was within his 
power. 

Then Mrs. Snelgrove lost patience, and gave the 
reins to her temper. She became that furious crea- 
ture “ a woman scorned ”— 
red to express it. There came to be open and 
protracted war between husband and wife. 

She abandoned pacific and conciliatory measures. 
She was now bent, as it were, upon crushing mutiny 
with an iron hand. She stood upon her strict righis, 
and sued for justice and her bond. She would com- 
pel her husband, by main force if necessary, to re- 
turn to his allegiance, and recognize his duty and 
subjection to his home. 

She was jealous, too—wildly jealous. If she had 
lost influence over him, it must clearly be because 
some other had intervened, and lured away bis affec- 
tions. She said, with a terribly inflamed face, that 
she should like to set eyes upon that woman! 
“s Minx!” I believe, was the precise term she applied 
to her. 

The condition of things in the Regent’s Park villa 
became, in fine, simply deperate—quite a scandal to 
the whole neighborhood. No one interfered, of 
course. The quarrels of the married have somehow 
come to be regarded in England as fairly matched 
fights, with regard to which a policy of non-interven- 
tion should prevail; they must be fought out and 
conclude of themselves. Of the combatants, it seem- 
ed to be agreed that there was, as people said, * Six 
of one and half-a-dozen of the other.” Such sym- 
pathy as the warfare excited took its character from 
the sex of the sympathizers—male neighbors de- 
nounced Mrs. Snelgrove as a scold; female neigh- 
bors proclaimed Mr. Snelgrove to be a brute. All 
agreed that the man and wife constituted a wretched 
couple. And yet how fond, and happy, and united 
they had seemed when first they took up their abode 
in the villa! 

That Mr. Snelgrove neglected and avoided his wife 
in every possible way, was certain; for days together 
he would absent himself from his home, taking up 
his abode ata hotel in Covent Garden. Then Mrs. 
Snelgrove declared that, at any rate, that should not 
continue. Her place was at his side. However 
wretched they might be together, still together they 
should be, she was very determined To treatment 
of that sort she most certainly would not submit. 
She vowed, therefore, that she would not lose sight 
of him; that whithersoever he went, she would fol- 
low him. Her eye should be upon him and his 
doings incessantly. She dogged his footsteps like a 
shadow; she pursued him hither and thither. She 
invaded his office, and afforded curious diversion to 
his clerks; she was to be seen waiting and watching 
at those sacred city places where tea-brokers and 
merchants most do congregate; she made him the 
laughing-stock of Fenchurch street. He was over- 
whelmed with rage and shame; he was nearly 
mad; he knew not what to do. 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 187.) 
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Scolding is the pepper of matrimony; the ladies 

are pepper-boxes. 
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AN OLD NEWSPAPER. 

It is pleasant to read an old newspaper; and im- 
provements are so rapid and such changes are made 
that all dates more than twenty years back seem old. 
Further back than that is to be in the dark ages. 
We have before us, not a very old paper, really dat- 
ing only February 22, 1815, but its contents relate to 
matters that seem to be ages away—two generations 
of man nearly. It isthe Rhode Isiand Republican; 
a large paper, then, but not so large as a daily penny 
paper. ‘‘ Republican,” in that day, meant Demo- 
cratic, another twist cf the whirligig of time having 
since transposed’ parties. It is brimful of congratu- 
lation on the event of the treaty of peace, and the 
triumphs of Jackson at New Orleans, both of which 
came to the people at the same time. There is much 
brag about what has been done by the soldiers and 
sailors, and the editor aesures the world that ‘‘man 
to man and gun to gun,” the Yankees can Jick the 
“British islanders” out of their boots. Of course 
theycan. It is farther triumphantly asked if they, 
the Britishers, can say they have won any honor- 
able laurels in the war, and the “ faithful historian” 
is left to “‘ answer NO! ina voice of thunder.” We 
confess that it would have given us pleasure to have 
heard him when he answered thus. They were ar- 
dent people, in those days, patriotic but somewhat 
Sanguinary, as a few extracts will show. 

The Aurora says: “The Duke of Wellington, it 
will be recollected, offered a public dinner when he 
heard of the cap: sre of Washington by Ross. His 
feelings will prcovably be different, when be hears of 
the death of his brother-in-law, Gen. Packenham, 
and the disgrace of his majesty’s arms. Were the 
‘ great lord’ to come hither himself, it is very likely 
he would meet with the same fate. Our sharpshoot- 
ers are not confined to Baltimore or New Orieans— 
we had some corps of them in this neighborhood last 
bo Ly bpm pg the science of = or gener- 
. he ite hy as the men who poped o and 


The Republican in an editorial says: 


ta “‘ MADISON'S WAR! _£4} 

* Yea, verily, MADISON’s War- just in its com- 
mencement, glorious in its results—demonstrated by 
Perry, M’DonouGH, &c., on water—by BROWN, 
JACKSON, &c., on land—and by an honorable 
PEACE!—and what is of all importance, a high na- 
tional character throughout the world; the latter 
worth a thousand times more than all the cost of the 
war, in a national point of view. There is nothing 
to be regretted (Hartford Conventions excepted), but 
the loss of some valuable and brave soldiers and sea- 
men, and the savage murders, and plunder of private 
peasy on land, contrary to the rules of war by 
civili and Christian people.” 


The Boston Yankee thus lectures the copperhead 
ministers of that period: 

** Ye clerical dem es who would not pray for 
our success—who would not return thanks to Gud for 
our victories! go all of you, and upon your bended 
knees, in sackcloth and ashes ask forgiveness of your 
God for your manifold crimes. Yehavesinned much 
—ye have become hateful in the sight of honorable 
men. Fly from this sanctuary of freedom, and re- 
ceive your reward from the Bulwark of your prosti- 
tuted religion. Will they sbelter you? Will they 
give you aid and comfort, as ye did unto them? No, 
vile men, remember the adage—‘ They like the trea- 


piness, ‘under our own vine and Jig tree, and none 
to make them afraid.’” 





which must have been an imaginative flight of the 
editors at a time before railroads and telegraphs. 
“The news of peace flies in all directions with al- 
moet the rapidity of lightning. We have already 
| heard of its reaching Brunswick, in the District of 
Maine; and by this day it is undoubtedly at Castine; 
at Montreal; at Sackett’s Harbor; and on all the 
coasts of the Chekapeake.” There was rejoicing ev- 
erywhere, and the news appears to have operated in 
some parts of England precisely as it did in this 
country. At Yarmouth, in England, there was a 
general rejoicing. The bells rung for twodays; col- 
ors were hoisted in various parts of the town; and 
several convivial parties celebrated the event at the 
taverns, etc. , 

In all the pictures we have seen of the battle of 
New Orleans, General Jackson is represented in some 
very grand and grave positions, but we find it stated 
that *‘ Jackson during the action of the 8th inst., was 
running along the line, crying out, ‘ vive it to themmy 
boys, let’s finish the business to-day.’” . 

There is a good deal of Cromwellian assurance in 
the following, that has the ring of Dundee in it: 

“ When we reflect on the signal victories we have 
obtained by sea and by land over the disciplined 
forces of England, we cannot but feel an entire con- 
viction, that the Lord is with us in our battles; and 
to him alone be ascribed all glory and praise for the 
astonishing victories we have obtained over cur 
wicked and savage enemy. His veterans fall before 
the undisciplined militia of our country like snow 
before the sun. We read the accounts of such victo- 
Ties as we have obtained, with wonder and astonish- 
ment, and in no other way can we account for our 
success, than that the Lord is with us in the hour of 
battle.” 

It is always so, we suppose, and heaven is consid- 
ered on the side of the strongest, if successful, even 
if the strongest should not be in the right. And the 
“old dotard” John Bull, is told to realize his 
“ strange infatuation in attempting to subjugate the 
soil of American freemen.” 

There were also “‘ stamps” in those days, as now, 
as we find them advertised by a broker at the “‘ same 
discount ” as allowed at the government office, and 
in the Republican is a balf page devoted to the pub- 
lication of part of a “Direct Tax Law,” which is 
** to be continued,” like an extended romance. 





THE ECUMENICAL COUNCIL. 


This body has now been in session in Rome for 
some months, and will probably bein session for 
months to come, and for what? ‘To reezffirm old dog- 
mas, resolve that the world does not move, or ought 
not to, at any rate, and curse and bull everything 
like heresy out of existence; about as effectual as the 
proposed British blockade of the United States in 
1815, by placing a gunboat off the Capes of Delaware. 
This will probably be the result, as we shall see, and 
the amount of ecclesiastical cussedness will be very 
great, including almost everything, except what per- 
haps may beheld within the Vatican. It may be 
somewhat softened by the world. Wisdom which 
those from beyond Rome may have carried with them 
there, but if His Holiness is declared infillible, as is 
now mooted, his infallible decree to curse and ban 
must be carried out. It doesnot seem tocarry much 
terror with it, as King Victor, who has endured it 
now for some ten or a dozen years, has thriven and 
grown fat on it, and as the cursed party will have all 
the railroads, and telegraphs, and schools on their 
side, it will not be s0 very bad. At any rate, these 
are worth risking something for, and the heretic and 
progressive world will stand it, saying to the pope as 
the bad boys did to the bald-headed person, ‘‘ Go up, 
old bald-head; now trot out your bears!” It would 
be strange, however, if the council should accept 
this dogma, with the light its members must have 
caught in the broad field of the world, and we see by 
the last accounts that it is possible a decision will not 
be arrived at on this important matter. If this should 
not be passed, the process of anathematizing may be 
but asmall affair with hardly enough in it to be inter- 
esting, orto pay for thecandle. If the claim to infal- 
libility is not voted, the old church must take its place 
among the sects, where it belongs; while to vote it 
would be dangerous, for men to-day, particularly in 
this country, do not cultivate faith to a degree to al- 
low them to swallow everything implicitly, and re- 
bellion or denial might follow, inuring largely to the 
power of heresy. Really the world cares very little 
for the doings of this ponderous council, and a papal 
ball sinks into insignificance before some sturdy 
bovine whose province it is to improve stock. 





SUPERIOR PASTE. 


When domestic paste is made, the material is fre- 
quently injured by scorching, or by the addition of 
too mach water. Gvood paste, when spread on paper, 
will not strike through it like water, but will remain 
on the surface, like butter on a piece of bread. To 
make paste of a superior quality that will not spoil 
when kept in a cool place for several months, it is 
necessary to add dissolved ainm asa preservative. 
When a few quarts are required, dissolve a dessert- 
spoonful of alum in two quarts of tepid water. Put 
the water in atin pail that will hold six or eight 
quarts, as the flour of which the paste is made will | 
expand greatly while it is boiling. As soon as the 
tepid water has cooled, stir in good rye or wheat 
flour, until the liquid has the consistency of cream. 


mitting the bottom to rest on a few large nails or 
pebbles, to prevent excessive heat. Now add a tea- 
spoonful of powdered rosin, a few cloves to flavor the 
paste, and let it cook unti! the paste has become as 
thick as ‘‘Grabam mush,” when it will be ready for 
use. Keep it in a tight jar, and it will last for a long 
time. If too thick, add cold water, and stir it thor- 
oughly. Such paste will hold almost as well as glue. 


EGYPTIAN JUSTICE. 


A writer in a French journal tells a rather hard 
story of Mehewet Ali, in illustration of his nice 
sense of justice. Makinga tour of his provinces, in 
great state and with a cavalry guard, he was stopped 
by an old woman, who threw herself at his feet. 
“ Your Highness,” said she, ‘‘one of your soldiers 
has bought some milk of me for six paras, and wont 
pay me.” 

‘¢ Why wont you pay her?” demanded Mehemet 
Ali, of the soldier. 

* Master,” said he, “this woman lies; she has 
sold me no milk, and I owe her nothing.” 

** You swear by Allah that you speak the truth?” 
said the Pacha then to the woman. 

“* Yes, I swear it.” 

“Very well,” said the Pacha. Then, turning to 
his guard, he added, with peifect composure, “ Take 
this man and open his stomach.” 

The Pacha’s order was obeyed, and the milk was 
found. The soldier bad just drunk it. 

‘¢*Tbhe woman is right,” said Mehemet Ali, re- 
mounting his horse; ‘* let her have the six paras that 
are due her.” And he continued his journey. 








A COMPLIMENT TO THE LADIES.—A minister 
held forth to his female auditors in the following 
manner: ‘“ Be not proud that our blessed Lord paid 
your sex the distinguished honor of appearing first 
to a female after the resurrection, for it was only 
done that the glad tidings might spread the sooner.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BALLOU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR APRIL. 
Published by Elliott, Thomes & Taibot, 63 Con- 
Tess street, Boston, Mass. An illustrated Magazine, 
Seveted to literature, amusement, and all that is 
good and useful. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1 50 
per year. 

The April number of this popular and widely cir- 
culated magazine is in the market and selling as 
lively asever. The press all over the country say 
that Ballou’s Magazine is good—that it is interesting 
—that it is an excellent thing to have in the house— 
that children love it—that the ladies read it in pref- 
erence to any other magazine—and that it is cheap 
for what it selis for, and much else to the same pur- 
pose; all of which is flattering but quite true, and 
the people begin to understand it. 

The contents of the April number embrace the 
following excellent variety. Just glance it over and 

see how much there is to like: ‘ Japanese Scenes 
and Customs;” ‘An International Yacht Race;” 
** Ancient and Modern Hair Dressing; ‘ Baltimore 
—Merchants’ Exchange;” ‘‘ John Rogers;” “The 
April Lesson,” J. J. Colbath; ‘‘The Struggle for 
Maverick,” James Franklin Fitts; ‘‘ The Dead Past,” 
Abbie Wheeler; ‘‘ A Cup of Cold Water,” Mrs. R. B. 
Edson; ‘The Fate of Scarlet Hatchet,” Charles H. 
Davis; ‘“‘ Jewels,” Annie M. Lawrence; ‘“‘ The Myste- 
rious Miss Fitz Fluke,” N. P. Darling; “John Mer- 
rill’s Secret,” W. H. Macy; ‘“* Beyond the Stars,” 
Helen Wood Manville; “A Little Fool,” Frank H. 
Angier; ‘‘ Papa Dorlan’s Decision,” Lottie Brown: 
*‘ Lina’s Walk for Dan,” Fenno Hayes; ‘One More 
Unfortunate,” Captain Felix Constant; ‘OUR YOUNG 
PEOPLE'S STORY-TELLER—‘ Sink or Swim:’ or, 
Harry Raymond’s Resolve,” Horatio Alger, Jr.; 
**The Boat Race,” Anna M. Tomkins; “Silver Ar- 
den,” Miss Camilla Willian; ‘‘ The Housekeeper ;” 
‘Curious Matters;” “Facts and Fancies;”—(Pop- 
ular Songs Illustrated.) 

Terms: $1.50 per year; seven copies, $9.00; thir- 
teen copies, $15.00. Or $1.25 for each copy where 
twelve or more copies are ordered, and a copy gratis 
for each club of twelve. It is not necessary that all 
the copies of a club should be addressed to one office, 
but may be made up from different towns. Single 
copies, 15 cents. Sold by all newsdealers. 





TRE FLAG OF OUR UNIoN.—This splendid family 
journal entered upon its 25th volume the ist of Jan- 
uary, 1870. It is one of the best of the many literary 
papers published; and for beauty and elegance ot fin- 
ish it has few equals. Its publishers spare neither 
pains nor money to make it interesting and instruc- | 
tive; and to attain this end, the best story tellers of | 
the country are engaged to write for its coluwns. 
Besides poetry, sketches and novelties, ithas a Ma- 
sonic department, devoted to the interests of the 
brotherhood, and containing much tbat is important 
to the fraternity in general and particular. It has 
four times the amount of reading matter contained 
in the three dollar monthlies, a consideration not to 
be overlooked. Subecription price $4.00 a year, and 
less toclubs. Specimen copies, ten cents. Elliott, 
Thomes & Talbot, publishers, Boston, Mass.—/’/aits- 
burgh Sentinel. 


BALLOU'Ss MONTHLY MAGAZINE—for March, is 
received, and as usual, its one hundred pages are 
tilled with choice and entertaining literature. We 
know of no magazine that gives the amount of read- 
ing matter that Ballou’s does for the same money. 
The continued stories which commenced with the 
new volume are growing in interest as they progress. 
**Sink or Swim or, Harry Raymond’s Resolve,”—a 





See that every }ump of flour is crushed, before plac- 


story for young people, by Horatio Alger, Jr., is a 


Fashion and Gossip. 


FRENCH TOILETS.—We learn from the best French 
fashion artists that the question whether long toilets 
shall be adopted for full dress has again been decided 
in favor of the trained skirt. Faye taffetas and vel- 
vet are all in vogue for ball-dreases; but thinner 
material is preferable fur young ladies—tarlatane or 
tulle. The embroidered tulle is very pretty this year. 
Those dotted over with field-flowers, and trimmed 
with bows of ribbons, bouquets of flowers to match, 
are charming. Low bodies are made both round 
and equare, some plated a Ja Grecque; others with 
berthes, bouillonnes, or rushes. Bretelles are the 
favorite trimmings for the bodies of young ladies’ 
dresses. The skirts are trimmed in a variety of 
styles—five, seven or nine rows of narrow flounces, 
with a heading; bouillonnes, either lengthwise, on 
the bias, gr festooned; chicorees rushes of gauze, 
alternating with little plaitings of ribbon, etc. Bows, 
bouguets, or rosettes loop up the tunic, the border 
ot which is always trimmed to match the lower skirt. 
For the ‘‘ Pompadour” style, gauze material with 
wide colored satin stripes is preferred, as also taffe- 
tas embroidered with colored flowers. Velveta of a 
light shade are much used for evening dress. They 
are made with a long train, without any trimming, 
the body being enriched by white lace. On the con- 
trary, faye must be much trimmed. For visiting cr 
grand toilet de ville faye is most in favor for the 
moment. Black lace is much used for mantles, 
either a new form of ‘‘ Marie Antoinette,” or a train- 
ed mantle. For friendly calls nothing is in better 
taste than black faye, or faye of adark shade—brown, 
green or violet. Fancy velvets make a variety in 
this year’s costumes. Small veet-paletots for home- 
wear are still much worn, especially by elderly or 
delicate ladies. The smaller fancy vests are patron- 
ized by young ladies. Bonnets the same colors as 
the dressés with which they are to be worn are more 
essential than ever. They vary little in form, the 
diadem, or rather bandeau bouillonnes being still the 
favorite. Small feathers are also much used, and 
veils or scarves. Some modistes are introducing a 
square veil, one point placed over the forehead, the 
opposite one falling over the chignon, while the two 
others are fastened by a brooch or flower under the 
chin. Biack velvet has been much worn, but it is 
giving gvay to lace or bright colored velvets and 
satins. An elegant trimming may be made with 
peacock-feathers, but only a few of the leading 
ladies of fashion can afford it. 

AN INDIANA DrvorcEs-At an Indiana divorce 
case, last week, the principals were made to relate 
the course of their married life, and while recount- 
ing how happily they used to live they began 
to weep at the recollection. The judge follow- 
ed suit, the audience joined in, ard the court- 
room fluttered with handkerchiefs. When at length 
the emotion was somewhat under control, the still 
sobbing judge suggested to the husband and wife the 
propriety of trying married life once more. Witha 
few more tears, they put up their handkerchief, 
left court and went home together. 


PriIncE ARTHUR AT WASHINGTON.—The Wash- 
ington correspondent of the London News was great- 
ly pleased with Prince Arthur's visit at the capital, 
and in reference to the reception at General Sher- 
man’s he says:—‘‘ I was particularly struck with the 
well-bred air displayed by those present in regard to 
the distinguished visitor. While the curiosity to see 
him was not disguised, there was a total absence of 
any of that pushing and scrambling which, I am 
sorry to say, may often be seen in Europe among 
persons who ought to know a great deal better.” 


DEATH Ox A NOTED MAN.—Squire Shelton, who 
has married four thousand couples during his 35 
years of magistracy at Aberdeen, O., died last week, 
atthe age of79. It was he who gave Aberdeen the 
name of the “ Gretna Green of America.” Thither 
eloping lovers fied at all hours of the day or night, 
and were speedily married, the squire getting out of 
bed and performing the ceremony in his shirt alone, 
or conducting it from his bedroom window when 
there was less time. So many did he marry without 
strictly conforming ta the letter of the law, that the 
Legislature of Kentucky, a few years ago, found it 
necessary to pass a special act legalizing his mar- 
riages. 


HOME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—They have a fel- 


; low living in Lafayette, Indiana, who is humility 


personified. The other day he asked a young lady if 
he might “‘ be allowed the privilege of going home 
with her,” and was indignantly refused; whereupon 
he inquired, very humbly, if he might “‘ be allowed 
to sit on the fence and see her go by.”——Since the 
story has been told of how Judge Breckinridge mar- 
ried a girl whom he saw jump overa rail-fence with 
@ pail on her head, all the girls in Orange County, 
New York, are said to spend their time in watching 
the road; and whenever they see a carriage ap- 


proaching with aman in it, they seize their pails 


and go for a fence.——General Grant walks about 
the streets :f Washington in an unbuttoned frock- 
coat, ill-fitting pantaloops, a stove-pipe hat well 
down on his head, and with his ungloved bands 
clasped in the small of his back.——The sleeping 
Beauty is still living near Union City, Tennessee, 
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TO FANNIE . 


The worth of the praiser enhanc. 


And eulogium sweet from you 
Makes greener the leaf of my rhy 
Or at least it would do so—if 1! 


Thanks, thanks for the kindness 

To cheer the old scribe, too oft 

"Twill many a moment desponde 

And hope will gain strength w 
betide it. 


The heart, like a flower, exhale: 
Nor discloses its leaves in atm 

Bat close in its sheltering covert 
Till the sun and the dew to its ; 


That sun and that dew were you 
And I gratefully, trustfully, g! 

Your praise I dared not hyperbo 
And 80 sweet was its proof that 


Bat pray still extend that favor ¢ 
And never, indifferent, if it plea 
For to lose the light, my dear ma: . 
Were worse, I opine, than thor 


Then, living your friend, I shall « 
That scrutiny, jealous, is dum | 
And this my ambition shall go w! 
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son—but they hate the traitors!” 

A correspondent of the Republican thus takes a 
hopeful look of the situation as he sees the young 
men returning from the war: 

“The young men now get married; by industry 
and economy, they will provide for their families, 
enjoy their country’s independence, which their 
fathers so nobly obtained, and which their sons have 
now so bravely defended. May kind heaven now 
sant peace and plenty, order, good government and 
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That scrutiny, jealous, is dumb while it gazes, 
And this my ambition shall go with me through— 
To merit forever your generous praises. Ss. 
* 
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The worth of the praiser enhances the praise, 

And eulogium sweet from you, my dear madam, 
Makes greener the leaf of my rhythmical bays, 

Or at least it would do so—if I had ‘em. 


Thanks, thanks for the kindness that granted its smile, 
To cheer the old scribe, too often denied it, 
‘Twill many a moment despondent beguile, 
And hope will gain strength when, else, gloom might 
betide it. 


The heart, like a flower, exhales not its sweets, 
Nor discloses its leaves in atmospheres arid, 

But close in its sheltering covert secretes, 
Till the sun and the dew to its petals are carried. 


That sun and that dew were your kindly estecm, 

And I gratefully, trustfully, gladly received it; 
Your praise I dared not hyperbolical deem, 

And so sweet was its proof that I almost believed it. 


But pray still extend that favor to me, 

And never, indifferent, if it please you, withdraw it; 
For to lose the light, my dear madam, you see, 

Were worse, I opine, than though one never saw 1t. 


Then, living your friend, I shall so strive to do 
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A GAME OF HEARTS. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 





PART II. 


CHAPTERI. 
AT OAK TERRACES. 


MID the splendid June 
days of which I write, Ada 
Iichester held one of her 
flower festivals. Thisis why 
many people were congre- 
gated at Oak Terraces; why 
there was music on the 
lawns, canopied boats on 
the river; why billiard balls 
clicked, ten-pins: rattled, 
and laughter resounded 
continually. People made 
themselves very free and 
very merry while Miss Il- 
chester kept open house. 
The Astens and a few cthers 
were of the neighborhood, 
but most of the company were from New York. 

Ada Ilchester was standing alone upon a piazza, a 





supple brown horses appeared at a turn of the road. 
The carriage bore Rose Ambert. 

The heiress stood as if transfixed. A faint red 
stained her satiny cheek, a spark kindled in her cold 
eyes. 

‘“ Beggar!” she muttered, with a heaving bosom. 

The carriage stopped at the gate. When Rose 
Ambert’s slight figure appeared upon the lower ter- 
race, Miss Ilchester hastened to meet her. 

“ Have you quite recovered, my dear?” 

Rose’s soft glance faltered away from Miss Ilches- 
ter’s brilliant smile. 

‘*T am strong enough to go to work, I think. I 
cannot afford to be idle any longer,” she said. 

The carriage was not the light buggy which Mr. 
Fairfax drove, but an elegant barouche, with a 
coacbman’s seat. Only Nell had accompanied her, 
and as he drove away, @ terrible desolation settled 
upon Rose Ambert’s heart. 

‘‘ My aunt is my housekeeper,”’ said Mise Ilchester, 
all her stately beauty in the sun, as she swept up the 
terrace. “I have a house full of company, and Aunt 
Rin will put only too much upon those little shoul- 
ders, I am afraid, when she learns that she may call 
upon you for help in her emergencies. But you must 
recollect that you are never required to do any more 
than you wish. Ab, here is our good lady! Miss 
Ambert, Mrs. Edgar. Aunt Dorinda, Miss Ambert 
is a young friend of mine who will make her home 
with us. Perhaps she will assist you iu cutting the 
flowers you have been worrying about. Miss Am- 
bert, are you fond of arranging flowers?” 

‘“‘T have had very little experience,” said Rose. 

They stood in the wide hall. Mrs. Edgar was pom- 
pously large, and if her elaborate dress were any 
proof, quite tasteless. She held a basket, and was 
just in the act of issuing among the flower beds, when 
Rose and Miss Iichester confronted her. 

“IT shall be happy to try,” said Rose. 

She took the scissors and cut a spray of the la- 
marque roses, with which she made a support for 
the frailer scarlet japonicas and milky narcissus, 
softened by a cloud of pearly heath. 

“There, that is it! That has the right look,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Edgar, with an air of relief. ‘I always 
gave this to Cuba to do, Ada; but lately she is good 
for nothing. You have spoiled that girl, Ada, 
certainly.” 

Miss lchester laughed, and disappeared in re- 


peculiar discontent in her face, when Mr. Fairfax’s 


sponse to a voice that was imperiously calling her, 
while Rose continued the task she had begun. The 
next moment Mrs. Edgar went away to scold a ser- 
vant, and for a brief period Rose was alune. As she 
cut the golden day lilies and purple heliotrope, great 
tears dazzled them from her sight. There was a 
pain like death in the girl’s heart. Mr. Fairfax had 
parted from her kindly but coldly, and she had not 
been able, in her distress and shyness, to utter a 
word of all that burdened her heart. He must think 
her a monster of ingratitude; he must dislike her, 
and regret that she had ever fallen in his way to 
trouble and annoy him. Thus he must feel towards 
her, while she would have died to bring back the kind 
light of his eyes, to see again his indulgent smile, to 
feel in her soul the sweet assurance of his friendli- 
ness and support. It was at an end—that bright, 
brief time in which she could be happy as other girls 
were, in a sense of human interest—could biush,.and 
smile, and be content, because she was cared for. As 
she stood there, cutting roses, she felt old and cold, 
and when acoil of her bright hair fell down, she 
looked wonderingly at its young gold. 

The fairest blossoms grew highest, and as she 
reached for a cluster that waved beyond her reach, a 
white hand, larger than her own, suddenly drew the 
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will give me some work, I will sit quietly in my tcom 
to-day.” 

“ My sewing-room adjoins these apartments—see!” 
said Ada, opening the door of a sunny little apart- 
ment, where a goldfinch was singing. ‘In those 
drawers Cuba keeps work cut out. You will find 
something. Now I must leave you for the present. 
Make yourself contented.” 

But when Miss Ilchester had gone, Rose Ambert 


in her folded arms, with a cheek so pale and eyes so 
closely shut that she looked like one dead. Through 
the open window came the sunshine and the sound 
of happy laughter. There were gentlemen’s voices in 
the rooms below, and the piano’s soft notes sounded 
through the house. 

To Rose Ambert, Ada Iichester’s life seemed all 
power and prosperity. She was beautiful, weaithy, 
popular—more—sho was Jobn Fairfax’s peer. 

“She is his chosen friend,’? murmured Rose. 
£ They have cach other’s confidence and love. I 
saw it when they came to my bedside. He pities me, 
and in his great generosity he would have made this 
sacrifice. I love him—I know now that I love him— 
but I would die rather than be taken so. Why is it 
80 if God is good? Why should she have everything 


branch down to her. She turned and looked into a| and I nothing? She cannot love him as { do. His 
pair of eyes, bold and black, sv near her own that she | are the first eyes that ever looked kindly upon me, 


involuntarily shrank back. 
So you are the handsome sewing-girl who disap- 
pointed my mother?” said Evreaux Asten. 


his the first hand that touched me tenderly since I 
can remember. This beautiful woman, with dia- 
monds upon her hands, must have scores of lovers. 


The look and manner of this man were so repug- | O, if I might have this one heart out of the many she 
nant to Rose that she shrank as far from him as the | has to choose from!” 


thorny branches of the rose-bushes would allow, as 


she stammered: 
‘‘Are you Mrs. Asten’s son, sir?” 


Hot tears dashed. A few moments after, exhausted 
by pain and weariness, the girl fell asleep. 
By-and-by there came a soft kncck at the door. It 


‘*Tam. Isaw you reaching for the flowers, your | did not wake the sleeping girl, and after it bad been 
pretty hair, here, all tumbling down, as I came along, | repeated, the door opened slowly, and Cuba, bearing 
and I came to help you. And as I never allow hand- | a tray, entered the room. She placed the tray upon 
some girls to be under obligations to me, I demand a | 4 table, and stood regarding the sleeper. It was for- 


kiss, as payment.” 


tunate for Rose that she was unconscious. The 


He threw his arms around her. There was wine | banefal light in the Spaniard’s black eyes would have 
upon his breath, a very devil in his eyes. Wild with | filled her with terror. 


terror, Rose wrenched herself from his embrace, and 


fled into the house. 


A tress of golden hair had fallen over the sleeper’s 
face. Cuba softly approached and lified it, revealing 


She had a confused sense of rushing against some | the pale, polished cheek, the curved red lips, the del- 
one—a‘ handsome, dusky-faced girl—but she had | icate brows and white closed lids. A sneer curled 
sped up the long atairs, and stood ina hall. A chess | the foreign girl’s voluptuous mouth, her black brows 
table was placed before the open oriel window, and | knit themselves closely. 


two gentlemen were seated beside it. At her appear- 


* This, then, is what pleased him—this soft, baby 


ance, one of them rose, with an exclamation of | face, eh? Afon Dieu! I could kill her as she lies. 


pleasure. 
* Mr. Sutledge!” she cried. 





CHAPTER II. 


BURRAGE COURT. 


Let her beware—let her beware!” And with her 
baneful eyes fixed full upon the sweet, unconscious 
face, half in caution and half in fascination, she stole 
backwards from the room. 

The click of the doorlatch awoke Rose. She start- 
ed up, and the tray of cake and coffee met her eye, 
and the thought rushed over her that she was 


MR. SUTLEDGE'’Ss look of pleased surprise turned to | ungratefal. 


one of solicitude, as he saw how Rose was trembling. 

** Something has frightened you, Miss Ambert.” 

‘It igs nothing—never niind,” said Rose, hastily. 
“1 have been sick, and am nervous,” she added, 
confusedly. 

* You have some beautiful flowers there,” said Mr. 
Sutledge, looking at bor still, with quiet penetration. 
Scarlet lilies were shedding their fragrance from 
Rose’s hand. 

‘“‘Yes, and they are very sweet. They are not 
mine, but I think I may give you one,” she answered, 
selecting one of the fairest, which he received with 
thanks. But be saw that her hand wasstill unsteady 
and her cheek pale, in spite of her smile. 

‘¢Is this your home, Miss Ambert?” he asked, as 
Rose took some empty vases from a table, divining 
that those were the ones to be filled. 

** For the present,” she answered. 

At that moment, Miss Ilcbester swept along the 
hall. Her wary eyes took in the figures before her. 

‘“‘Miss Ambert,” she said, smiling, ‘‘I am afraid 
you will think me rude, but the fact is, 80 many du- 
ties devolve upon me, just now, that politeness gets 
nearly crowded out. Let me show you to your room, 
and we will have a little talk before lunch.” 

“The Yases—” began Rose. 

“1 will see that Cuba dves that to-day.” 

Placing the dainty Sevres vases upon the table, 
with the flowers, Kose turned and followed Miss 
lichester through a rich empurpled chamber to a 
smaller room, drape’ in white. 

«This is your room, next mine. Here you can be 
quite to yourself, when you choose. When you like 
to work, apply to Mrs. Edgar. . I shall ask you to do 
nothing but to help me dress, sometimes. While 
you stay with me, go where you choose and do what 
you like.” 

Miss Ilchester glanced about the room, to be sure 
that it was quite in order. 

In spite of Miss Ilchester’s courteous words and 
gracious manner, there was something so icy in her 
gray eyes that Rose shivered as if she were cold. 

‘If you do not object,” she continued, “ I will send 
you up coffee at twelve. This evening, you will, 
perhaps, like to join us on the lawn, where we are to 
have music and dancing.” 

“Thank you, but I think that I should prefer not,” 
said Rose, thinking of Asten, yet with no disposition 
to confide her fear of him to Miss Ilchester. ‘There 
was a foreign-looking girl, with black curls, upon 
the piazza a few moments ago. Was she one of your 
guests, Miss Ilchester ?” 

“No; you refer to Cuba, my needle-woman, I pre- 
sume. She is a Spanish, convent-bred girl, very 
handy in various ways, and Aunt Rin says I have 
spoiled her. Sbe has a bad temper, I am afraid.” 





“I am accustomed to sewing,” said Rose. “If you 


All the atternoon she occupied the little sewing- 
room alone. The goldfinch sang to her, and merry 
laughter, snatches of gay conversation and the gar- 
den scents came in through the open window. ‘There 
was no summons to supper; they had quite forgotten 
her; and the sunshine died out of the room, and 
purple shadows began to gather. 

‘They will not miss me,” said Rose, donning her 
hat and sacque. 

The house seemed deserted. The doors were open, 
the dewy air blew through it; but there were lights 
and festive figures upon the lawn. Stealing down a 
quiet path, Rose found her way to the road. Amber 
lights still lingered in the west, the roadside brook 
gurgled, and the flies rustled along its edges. Many 
dusky objects were tinged with a faint gold. The 
roads were good, and the way appeared secure. Rose 
had no fear as she walked swiftly along, though her 
heart beat quickly. She travelled steadily, past 


ows, farmhouses, orchards. Then came a long piece 
ef woodland. Beyond that, she could see the lights 
of the town, while the summer evening glow still 
lingered. She slackened her swift, light pace as the 
houses thickened. A little dread came over hex as 
she passed into the dusky streets. The old seaside 


hear the wash of the water against its wharves. 
Burrage Court was soon reached. Her heart flut- 
tered as she paused at its entrance. 

It was a equare, paved court, filled with old wooden 
houses. Lights twinkled from the upper windows of 
some of them, but all the doors below were securely 
shut. A knot of foreign sailors was chatting at its 
entrance as she approached. She passed and came 
back. They were gone, and she waited. 

Suddenly a woman’s figure darted from a door and 
approached her. It was large, and wrapped in a 
cloak. The face was pale and heavy-featured, the 
hair black and knotted low at the back of the how. 
She seized upon Rose with a strong hand. 

‘Then you have come? Well, you areas much a 
fool as I thought you, Baby-Face!’”’ Rose retreated 
in terror. ‘‘ You have nothing to be afraid of. You 
need not fear me; it was J who saved your life.” 

“ What do you wish?” asked Rose. 

**Come with me.” 

She led Rose by the hand into one of the gloomy 
houses. Carefully closing the door after them, she 
drew her up two pairs of stairs, when a faint light 
broke the gloom. They stood upon a crumbling old 
landing, and at one end was a door, partly of glass, 
which was curtained, and through this the light 
faintly’ gleamed. 

“Stand here,” said the woman. And opening the 
door, she passed in and left Rose alone upon the 





fell on her knees beside a chair, and buried her face 


country seats, long hillsides of corn, low, dark mead- 


town was very quiet, so quiet that soon she could , 


CHAPTER Ill, 

LITTLE FL). 

Rose’s blank dismay was relieved by the sudden 
drawing aside of the curtain, revealing the room 
within. a fire of refuse wood burned upon the 
hearth, and on a table a single candle splattered and 
smoked. In one corner of the room was a bigh-posted 
bed, with soiled hangings, and in another was a pal- 
let, or bunk, such as is used by sailors. But the 
moet noticeable thing in the place was the golden 
bead of a child, who sat at the table, braiding straw. 
In spite of her poor dress, she was lovely in appear- 
ance, with a certain meekness and patience of air 
which went to Rose’s tender heart. She watched 
her with painful interest. When the woman entered, 
this child did not speak or turn towards her; instead, 
she seemed almost to cower over ber work, and her 
little fingers flew with trembling swiftness. The 
worms Gung down her cloak and approached the 
table. 

“ Baggage!" she cried, seizing upon a roll of braid- 
ed straw. ‘Is this all you have done?” 

The child burst into tears. ‘‘My side ached so!” 
she sobbed. 

No excuses, little iar! You know what I prom- 
ised you. You have not earned your salt to-day; 
you shall go to bed without your supper. More—” 

She seized a rattan from a shelf. The child sprang 
up with : scream, and broke into imploring cries; 
but grasping her by her flowing curls, the woman 
beat her over the head and shoulders until she was 
exhausted. 


bunk and crept beyond Rose’s strained sight. The 
woman opened the door and came out. She saw 
terror and tears, and laughed horribly. 

“Crying, are you?” she sneered. ‘ You are sorry 
for the child, eh? Then surely he would be. Doyou 
think I beat the child because she had done any- 
thing? No, it is because I hate her—hate her for 
her father’s sake!’ 

As she laughed again, the scent of brandy upon her 
hot breath swept across Rose’s face. 

‘“*Who isshe? What does it mean? Has she no 
one to take care of her?” asked Rose, excitedly. 

Bat the woman made no answer. She had grasped 
Rose’s shoulder, and seemed intent only on her own 
thoughts. 

“Girl, go back now, and tell Roecoe Sutledge what 
you bave seen,” said she. ‘* What are yon staring 
at? Heis that child’s futher! and let him search 
high and low, he will never find her to her dying 
day. We bave been here for a month—to-morrow 
we will be miles away. Tell him what you saw—tell 
him that Flo earns ber bread or goes hungry. Tell 
him the other one is dead, for all I know. And tell 
him,” with a horrible laugh, “ that revenge is sweet.” 

Rose groped her way towards the stairs, eager to be 
gone. The woman brought the candle and held it 
over the rickety railing, so that it cast a faint gleam 
downwards; but she left the door open behind her, 
and the heart-breaking sobs of the child stole out. 
The woman mattered a threat. 

‘“ Pray don’t whip her again—pray don’t!” appeal- 
ed Rose, involuntarily raising an imploring hand. 

# strange look flashed over the woman’s face. Her 
foul breath stopped, her bloodshot eyes seemed start- 
ing from their sockets. Panic-stricken by that stony 
| Stare, Rose plunged downwards, and made her escape 
from the house. As she did so, a harsh call followed 
her; but it only accelerated her speed. Darting out 
of the court, she fied down the dark street, and find- 
| ing that she was not pursued, finally slackened her 
‘speed, and continued her way more moderately. 
| She wept as she went. Her heart was torn by what 
| she had seen. The screams of the terrified child and 
‘the sound of the blows still sounded horribly in fer 
ears, and she still trembled with the excitement of 
the scene. 

It was a fragrant, starlight night. As she cleared 
the confines of the town, the cool, woodland air 
bathed her wet eyes and burning cheeks; but her 
| excited nerves thrilled with every sound. The leap- 
, ing of a rabbit and the plashing of the frogs in the 
pools of the meadows made ber start in terror, and 
involuntarily her steps quickened again. 

She was well on her way when she heard the sound 
of a galloping horse. With a beating heart, she 
paused and listened. The hoof-falls sounded nearer 
--they were approaching. Before she could decide 
what to do, @ horse and rider turned a bend of the 
road, and passed her. She thought the rider made 
an attempt to check his horse, who was under fall 
headway—he certainly turned his face quickly to- 
wards her—but in a moment he was gone. The 
horse’s hoof-falls died away in the silence of the 
night. 

She kept on. If her heart was full of pain, her 
head was full of wonder. Were the strange words 
she had beard that night true? “He is that child’s 
father.’”” How could the child of so good and noble a 
man be left to the mercy of so bad and violent a 
woman? Where wasthe mother? A wish to res- 
cue the child burned within her. To whom could 
she go for help? To whom bat to Mr. Satledge? 
Yes, she would see him that very night, before the 
woman ceuld get away. Wild with the thought, 
she almost flew along, and at last she could bear the 
music at Oak Terraces. In her excitement she felt 
strong enough for anything, and readily matared a 
plan. Mise Ilchester bad good horses and trusty 
messengers. She would take her into her confidence, 
and beg her to send tor Mr. Sutledge. She would 
await his coming, tell him all, and guide him to the 








landing. 


woman’s retreat. 


Blinded and gasping, the child staggered to the 
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As she ran up the terrace steps, a figure followed 
her. She heard its step, and turned. It was Cuba. 

“ Has Mr. Sutledge gone, Cuba?” 

“ Yes, he went at noon.” 

“Do you think he is at his home?” 

“His home? Why, no. He has gone to England. 
I thought you knew.” 

*“‘He was here this morning,”’’ stammered Rose. 

*‘ Yes, to make his adieux to Miss Ilchester. He 
went to New York in the noon train. The steamer 
left the dock this evening, My. Fairfax says. He 
went to New Yorkin Mr. Sutledge’s company, and 
‘has just returned.” 

“Mr. Fairfax—is he here?” 

“He was a few moments ago, but has gone now. 
He stopped on his horse to speak to Miss Iichester.” 

Rose turned silently away. 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE ACCUSATION. 


DURING the days and weeks of summer heat which 
followed, Rose spent much of her time out of doors. 
A fine grove of oak and pine sloped down to the river. 
Here, in the cool shade, usually busy with her needle, 
she spent many hours. . 

She sat there, one afternoon, busy at embroidering 
a handkerchief for Miss Iichester, who was at the 
seashore, while the sweet woodland scents floated 
around her, when there was a crash through the 
bushes, and a strange dog leaped before her. She 
started up with a cry, and stood gazing apprehen- 
sively at the animal, when he suddenly turned and 
bounded away as he came. At that moment she 
thought she heard a voice speaking to him, but she 
could see no one, and after hesitating a few moments, 
she composed herself to her work again. At length 
the western sky shone amber and gold through the 
trees, and she rose to return to the house. As she 
turned her face homewards, she took an unfrequent- 
ed path which led through the deepest of the wood. 
The shadows gathered as she passed along, but the 
sweetness of the dewy air enticed her to linger. 

Suddenly she saw something glitter among the 
brown pine needles, and picked up a quaint finger 
ring of Roman gold. She tried to recollect where she 
had previously seen it, and at length r bered 


expressed nothing that was not gentle and good. No, 
Ada Iichester felt in her soul that the girl was not 
guilty, that Sin had never 80 much as lain hold on 
the hem of her garment. For a moment her eager- 
ness was baffled; but as she watched that slight 
form, half veiled by its golden hair, a feverish color 
fiushed her smooth cheeks, she knit her jewelled 
hands, a dangerous brightness lit her singular eyes. 
She started up and walked the floor, gesticulating. 

* It is a bold game, but I’m equal to it. The accu- 
sation would utterly annihilate her, and she would 
be out of my way speedily. One bold stroke, and she 
is as if dead, to him. Why, it is a very triumph of 
fate! And it shali be done !” 

The next moment she was as calm as marble. She 
had rung the bell and sent for Miss Ambert. Rose 
entered quietly. 

* Come here to the light,” said Miss Iichester. 

With an expression of wonder, Rose advanced. 

The lady made the accusation. For a moment the 
young face expressed nothing but amazement and 
blank incredulity. 

“If you will confess the truth to me,” said Miss 
lichester, with an air of great kindness, “I will stand 
your friend.” 

Rose’s large eyes looked wildly at Miss Ilchester, 
then flashed around the room, as if seeking an escape 
from such torture. A spot of vivid crimson dyed 
each cheek, but an ashen line settled about the beau- 
tiful lips. 

**O Miss Lichester! you know—you know it cannot 
be!” 

The false-hearted woman heard the cry unmoved. 

“Every one in the house believes it,”’ she said, 
quietly. ‘‘AsI have told you, the scarf and hand- 
kerchief are yours, and such circumstances are, to 
the minds of all, proofs that you, at least, had some 
connection with the matter. Indeed, it is idle for 
you to deny it, Miss Ambert. I, myself, think you 
guilty.” : 

At that moment Rose fell forward in a dead faint 
at her feet. 

Springing up, Ada Iichester lifted the slight form 
and laid it upon a lounge. There being neither water 
nor salts in the room, she was obliged to ring for as- 
sistance. Fanny came, and with a woman’s heart 
beating beneath her dark skin, bathed the pale brow 





that it was upon Cuba’s finger. Thinking that the 
restoration of the ring would please the gloomy for- 
eign girl, she hastened to restore it to her. 

Cuba received it with a sudden excitement. 

** Where was this ring?—where did you find it?” 
she asked, rapidly. 

“At the foot of the large pine, by the long path,” 
replied Rose. 

“ Were you there this afternoon?’”’ exclaimed Cuba. 

“‘No, I was down by the river. I came home that 
way,” replied Rose. 

The Spanish girl fixed a searching look upon Rose’s 
fair face; but she seemed to see nothing in those 
gentle eyes to call forth more words, and with brief 
thanks, she turned abruptly away. 

It was a fortnight later before Miss Ilchester re- 
turned. The family were seated at breakfast, the 
next morning, when a maid, with a pale face and 
strange manner, called her mistress from the room. 

Miss I)chester followed the girl to the kitchen, and 
then to a small basement room, occupied by the cook. 
All the servants were within. Upon the bed lay a 
small object carefully wrapped in a white cloth. 

* Miss llchester, look here,” said the woman. She 
unfolded the cloth, and displayed the body of a dead 
infant, prematurely born. 

“If you plaze, Miss Ilchester,” said Molly, the 
cook, “I went into the woods, this morning, to get 
souse pine buds to make a syrup for my poor mother, 
who has the cough—Heaven help her! And while I 
was there, what should I see but Mr. Asten’s huni- 
ing dog, who was digging with his fore-paws—the 
brute!—in the ground. I called him, but he took no 
heed, and by-and-by I went over to see what he’d 
got. I thought perhaps ’twas a rabbit that he was 
hiding. When I saw what he was doing, I turned 
right sick, Miss Iichester. He was digging out the 
body of this baby, which had neither coffin nor shroud 
—God help us the day!” And the woman muttered 
and crossed herself. 

* Does any one know any more about this matter?” 
asked Ada. 

* Miss Iichester,” said Cuba, ‘‘I found this scarf 
near the place where tat was.”” And she pointed to 
the little object on the bed. 

The scarf was Rose Ambert’s. 

“And this was wrapped round its body,” said Fan- 
ny, in a low tone, producing a plain linen handker- 
chief, soiled by the mould, but showing plainly that 
it was marked “R. A.” 

“It’s hers, Miss Iichester,” said Molly. ‘‘ Who’d 
a thought it of a pretty, modest one like that?” 

There was silence. Miss lichester spoke, at last: 

“The first thing to be done is to have the body of 
the child reburied. I charge you all,” turning to 
the group, to say nothing of this to anyone. If the 
person whom you suspect is guilty, I shall discover 
it. Otherwise, we need not trouble ourselves about 
the matter. It isa revelation of crime with which 
we have nothing to do.” 

Giving some directions with regard to having the 
infant’s body reinterred, Ada Iichester left the room 
and locked herself in her chamber. 

She went to the window. Just then, Rose Ambert 
passed along one of the oak-shaded terraces. Miss 
lichester started forward and watched her narrowly. 
Rose was cutting the autumn fiowers. The sunshine 


and chafed the little hands. Rose opened her eyes, 
at last. Miss Iichester motioned the mulatto from 
the room. Atthe closing of the door, Rose started up. 
‘“‘ Where am I?” she cried. Then meeting Miss 
Tichester’s cold gaze, she caught her breath as if in 
physical pain. . 

The next moment she rose to her feet and tried to 
speak, but a great sob stifled the words. The tears 
dashed over her cheeks. 

*“*My God! my God!” she cried, burying her face 
in her arms, “ why hast thou forsaken me?” 

*“T am glad, at least, to see you show signs of pen- 
itence,” said Miss lichester, composedly. ‘If you 
will make no confessions to me, you cannot, at least, 
blame me that I cannot longer wish you to remain 
under my roof. I must request you to leave me.” 
Rose made no reply. She had falien on her knees 
by the lounge, and lay with her face buried. Ada 
Ilchester gave the vice of torture its last turn. 

**T must, of course, explain to Mr. Fairfax why you 
leave me. Have you any word or message for him?” 
Rose stood up, lifting her deathly face. ‘‘ No, Miss 
Iichester. What could I say to him, if you will not 
believe me?” 

‘*Very well,” answered the lady, rising. ‘“‘ Bat 1 
will not send you away without means for providing 
for yourself food and shelter; and I sincerely hope, 
Miss Ambert, that you will reform, and take to a 
better life.” 

As she spoke, ste pushed some pieces of gold to- 
wards Rose. With asweep of her hand, Rose dashed 
the money upon the floor, and sprang from the room. 
Rusbing to her chamber, she began, in feverish 
haste, to gather her clothes and pack them into a 
bundle. Then for the first time she missed the hand- 
kerchief and scarf. She was certain that they had 
been among her possessions the day before. A be- 
wildering sense of wrong and oppression almost mad- 
dened her. Still sobbing uncontrollably, she at 
length stumbled forth from the house, and went 
down a side path into the road. For hours she walk- 
ed swiftly on, beneath the sunny, tranquil sky. The 
men in the corne-fields lifted their heads to glance at 
her as she passed; the little children, running along 
the roads from school, stared at her; but unconscious 
of everything, she kept on, swiftly, steadily, until 
she paused among the yellow birches of a cool wood. 
It was near night, and with the thought that she 
must be far from Oak Terraces and Ada Ilchester, 
she fell down, and laid her cheek among the fragrant, 
fallen leaves. Their coolness eased the heavy throb- 
bing of her temples, and a sense of rest and security 
stole over her. 
It was dark when she awoke. Dizzy, and full of a | 
strange physical pain, she started up. Her clothing 
was damp from a morning rain, with which the 
ground was soaked, and she shook with an ague. 
To her joy, the voice of some one, calling cattle, 
broke the forest stillness, and the next instant, a 
horse, bearing a rider who carried a lantern, trotted 
between the trees. 

** Stop a moment, please!” cried Rose. 

With an exclamation, the rider drew rein. 

‘Will you direct me to a house where I can stop 


“Yes. O, 1 am so giad to see you, Kid! Where is 
your home? Cannot I go there for to-night?” 

“ Well, I guess you can, if I’ve got a rafter atween 
me and the sky,” responded Kid, coming off the horse 
inahurry. “Be you lost, Miss Ambert?” 

“Yes,” said Rose. “Is it very far to your house? 
My limbs ache very badly, and I am strangely tired.” 

Her voice had a weak, murmuring sound. Kid 
lifted the lantern so that he could see her face again. 
It was very pale, but for two scarlet spots upon the 
cheeks, and the blue eyes gleamed with a strange 
brilliancy. 

“You’re sick, Miss Rose,” said he. And lifting 
her in his arms, he placed her upon the horse, and 
taking the animal by the bits, he led him gently out 
of the woods. 





- CHAPTER V. 
REPRESENTATION. 


Mk. FAIRFAX had been summoned to Oak Terra- 
ces. There was one bright Luxembourg roge in Miss 
Iichester’s dark hair, and she had never looked more 
beautiful than as she advanced to greet him. 

“Tam happy to see you again, but I am sorry our 
meeting cannot be under happier circumstances,” 
she began. And the story was told as Miss lichester 
willed. 

** Surely there must be some mistake!” cried Fair- 
fax, distractedly, walking the terrace. ‘‘ Where is 
she now?” 

“7 have no idea. I thought perhaps she had gone 
to you.” 

“No. But surely, surely there must be some mis- 
take. Did she make no attempt at denial?” 

“None. She was abstractedly silent until she 
burst into terms of such terrible reviling as showed 
her to be anything but a pure-minded girl. The 
truth is, Mr. Fairfax, that we have both been terri- 
bly deceived. Mrs. Asten says that she encountered 
the girl in the street, and compassionating so much 
beauty and youth exposed to sin, begged the girl to 
come to her house, and she would give her respect- 
able employment, I am convinced that all such ef- 
forts in her behalf have been useless. My maid, 
Cuba, who is exceedingly faithful te me, assured me 
that Rose Ambert was in the habit of stealing away 
to the town and coming back before daybreak; that 
she used every art to entice Mr. Sutledge into an in- 
terest in her; that she encouraged secret attentions 
from Evreux Asten, and was in the habit of going 
alone into the woods during my absence, where she 
probably met her intimates undiscovered. This is 
terrible, I know, but it cannot be denied.” 

Mr. Fairfax’s face was set and white. Like a blow 
had come to him a memory of the night on which he 
had returned from New York on horseback, and 
riding through the starlight, had observed by the 
roadside a shrinking form resembling Rose Ambert’s. 
But for the great improbability of her being in such 
@ position, he would have drawn rein. 

** You have no clue to her destination?”’ he said. 
“None,” repeated Miss Ilchester, looking at him 
narrowly. “ Believe me, my friend,” she said, the 
next instant, ‘‘I share in your distress and disap- 
pointment. This girl was very interesting—so pretty 
and winning in air that I sympathized, from the 
first, with the tenderness with which you regarded 
her; it was unavoidable. But while comparatively 
harmless to me, it was dangerous to you. But for 
this revelation, I am afraid that you would have been 
led into the horrors of making Rose Ambert your 
wife.” 

**T wished to do so, but she avoided me,” he an- 
swered, briefly. 

Ada Ichester started; but Mr. Fairfax was too 
preoccupied to observe her emoticn. Like one in a 
dream, he made his adieux. 

* He will never find her,” murmured Ada Iichester, 
as she watched his retreating figure. “And she will 
never go tohim. The blow crushed her. I should 
not wonder if she died, the puny thing! And to 
think that John Fairfax was refused by her! I have 
been none too prompt in separating them ;for I see 
only too plainly that he loves her now, and I believe 
would forgive everything, if she could be restored to 
him. Bah! how crazy menare after these little chits 
of women, no bigger than children! To think of her 
ruling at Wheatiea!’’ 

And Rose Ambert did come near death. For weeks 
she lay in a raging fever. Kid relinquished all else, 
and, helped by his mother, watched over her with a 
tenderness born of utter devotion. Mrs. Niles had 
suggested that Mr. Fairfax be sent for; but Kid, 
knowing that Mr. Fairfax would remove Rose, or 
send hired nurses to the cottage, thereby depriving 
him of the toil which was a pleasure, refused to do so. 
On reaching his own home, after leaving Ada Li- 
chester, Mr. Fairfax entered the house and locked 
himself in the library. To Mrs. Cameron, this was a 
sure sign of trouble. When anything went wrong 
with Mr. Fairfax, he always sought solitude in the 
library. He took mo dinner. In the evening, he 
refused lights. 

He looked troubled, surely. Hesat in the centre 
of the room, his arms folded upon his breast. When 
the shadows crept around him, he had lighted a taper 
in a sconce which illuminated a Madonna upon the 
wall, and he settled himself again to gaze at it. The 
face might have been copied from Rose Ambert’s— 
the same eyes, lips,and hair of rippling gold. He 





to-night?” said Rose. 
The man lifted his lantern and revealed his own 
face—the honest one of Kid Niles. | 
**Miss Ambert! Ze this you?” he asked, in a voice | 





fell fully on her face and figure. That fair face 


choked with surprise and awe, if no other emoticn. j 


could as soon attach sin to one as to the other. He 
rose and paced the floor. In that very room, he had 
asked her to be his wife, and she had refused. Until 


meanor awed rather than won her. He bad been 
awkward, too, he thought, in approaching the subject 
so abruptly. Her heart was probably full of dreams 
and youthful romance, and he had scared away al! 
tender thoughts by his prosaic presentation of the 
matter. But now he had other thoughts. If Rose 
was guilty, she had refused him because she had 
known herself to be 80; and his great heart went out 
towards her, in pity and longing. Even if she bad 
sinned, she was not what Ada Iichester had repre- 
sented her to be. There were palliating circumstan- 
ces, surely, for one so young and friendless. Sadden- 
ly Mrs. Cameron knocked at the door and announced 
Mr. Sutledge. Mr. Fairfax sprang to his feet, and 
the next moment the friends were shaking hands 
warmly. 

“ This is an unexpected pleasure,” said Mr. Fair- 
fax, placing chairs by the parior fire. 

The sea coal was crackling softly in the grate, the 
curtains were dropped, and the light shed a soft 
radiance through its globe of alabaster. 

“I arrived at New York yesterday, and reached 
my home only last night,” said Mr. Sutiedge. “ To- 
night, I shrank from a lonely evening by my own 
hearth, and so have come to share yours, and bore 
you a little with some accounts of my troubles. I 
have dwelt on them so long in solitude that I fear, 
sometimes, I shall lose my senses.’”” He was, indeed, 
looking pale and worn. 

“T, too, would be glad of a confidant in a matter 
that weighs heavily upon me,” replied Fairfix. 
“Tell me your story, Sutledge, and then, if you like, 
I will! tell you mine.” 

“It isthe history of my love-live,” said Mr. Sut- 
ledge. ‘‘At four-and-twenty, 1 married a beautiful 
girl, the daughter of a planter near New Orleans. 
Edith and I married for pure love, for though her 
father was wealthy, he disowned her for her mar- 
riage with me. 1 was only a bank clerk on salary; 
but we were very happy. My eldest child was born 
in New Orleans; then my wife’s health failed, and 
we came North, where another little daughter was 
given me. My heart failed me from that hour, for I 
saw that my wife was slowly but surely dying. Con- 
sumption had seized upon her. I procured for her 
constant attendance a woman named Terese Manilla. 
Astonishing as it is, this woman conceived a violent 
passion forme. But it was not until after Edith’s 
death that I discovered it. Wretched at heart, I 
tore myself from my little ones, and went South on 
business, hoping change would relieve me in a meas- 
ure from the burden of my grief. I left the children 
with Terese, then suspecting nothing but that she 
was willing to do her duty. On my return, she re- 
ceived me with a display of delight which astonished 
me, and in the course of a few days, while the true 
state of the case was slowly breaking upon me, she 
confessed her love, and begged me to marry her. I 
refused, treating her as gently as I could; but I per- 
ceived that I had deeply offended her. A week later, 
she and my children disappeared. Half wild, I start- 
ed in search for them, putting the police upon 
Terese’s track, and visiting, personally, all places 
where she would be likely to hide. For years I have 
searched unavailingly. I have never found a trace 
of my children, and I am sick, sick at heart!’’ 

Mr. Sutledge buried his face in his hands. His 
friend looked at him in grave compassion. No words 
seemed fitting for such a bereavement. His own 
trouble seemed so far less that his lips remained 
closed upon it. 

Suddenly both were startled by the ringing of the 
doorbell. The summons were so urgent that Mr. 
Fairfax involuntarily obeyed them. 

“«There’s a woman, Mr. Fairfax, dead or dying at 
Kid Niles’s cottage, and Kid bid me to get word to 
Mr. Sutledge to come, and to yourself. They want 
you both.” 

The messenger was Mr. Sutledge’s boy, Phil. 
“What does this mean?” asked Mr. Sutledge, 
coming to the door. 

‘We will go and see,” said Mr. Fairfax. 


CHAPTER VI. 
RESTORATION. 


On the morning of the previous day, a woman and 
child were walking along the high bluff road above 
the sea. The woman was much mufiied, and wore a 
heavy veil; but the child shivered in thin garments 
that were little protection against the cold wind 
which came off the water. 

“May I run, Terese, and get behind the rocks 
there to wait till you come? 1am so cold!” 

The woman made no reply, but stopped, groaning, 
** Mon Dieu! mon Dieu!” 

The child looked at her in awe. “Are you very 
sick, Terese?” she asked, at length, timidly. 
“‘Hush!— but for you—” snarled the woman, 
fiercely, struggling on against the cold wind. 

The little girl ran, shivering, beside ber. When 
they reached the rocks, the woman pulled the cover- 
ing off her face and drank freely from a bottle. The 
child’s blue eyes filled with tears. She watched her 
anxiously, and after this the woman travelled less 
rapidly than before. She wandered along the bleak 
road, drinking again, occasionally ; and the little one, 
daring to utter no word of the terror and entreaty 
which spoke in her face, lingered beside her. 


suffering, wae softly crying with pain and hunger. 
“ Hush, little fool!’ cried the woman, angrily. 





now, he had believed that the gir! did not love him— 
that his seniority of years and the gravity of his de- | 


“What is the matter with you?” 


“Iam cold and hungry; and see, my shoe is | 3 





It was late in the afternoon when they paused on | 
a steep hillside. The child, though used to cold and |, 
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eating his supper at the table, and a gray cat purred 
upon the hearth. The child, with streaming eyes, 
looked from one to ancther of the pitying faces turned 
upon her. 
. “OQ, wont you come out to Terese?” she said. 
“She has fallen among the stones.”’ 
“ Some one is hurt; get your lantern, Kid, and let 
her lead you,” cried Mrs. Niles. ‘‘ Land! but such 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 





broken, and my feet are bleeding; and you drink so 
much, Terese, that we will never get there.” 

“It is to ease the pain. What do you know of 
pain like mine? And there is the house, now.” 

“Is that my father’s house?” cried the child, 
eagerly. 

‘* Yes,” growled the woman. There was but one in 
sight—a brick cottage, with enclosed grounds, rather 
modern in appearance, and with a look of neatness 
and comfurt. It stood on a rocky slope, overlooking 
the sea, and its bright garden beds of late petunias 
were plainly seen by the child’s delighted eyes. 

“And is my father there, Terese?” she asked, 
quickly. 

“No, he is in England,” replied Terese, with a con- 
tortion of the features. 

4 hss But you are going to take me there?” murmured 
| the child, wistfully. ‘* Whom shall I see?” 
“ Old Meg Cregan, who is half blind and ugly.” 

** Who is she, Terese?” 

*¢ Your father’s housekeeper.” 

“ But she dare not beat me,” said the child, “ be- 
cause it is my own father’s house. But does she 
know that my father has lost a little girl?” 

“ Likely. She has been with him years.” 

* But will she believe that Iam the one, Terese?” 
persisted the child, anxiously. 

“T will show her your baby clothes marked with 
your name. I shall leave you there, and she will 
keep you till he comes—never fear. You'll be glad 
to leave old Terese, I suppose?” 

“ You beat me,” said the child, the tears starting. 

“Come!” said the woman, starting up. ‘I do not 
want to die by the roadside.” 

“T am so hungry and thirsty!” sobbed the child. 

“Drink, then,” said the woman, offering the 
bottle. 

The little girl drew back in disgust. With a brutal 
laugh, Terese drained the bottle and threw it away. 
It crashed on the sharp stones of the declivity. 

The sun sank in the west. The woman’s footsteps 
dragged more slowly. She was growing drowsy, and 
staggered as she walked. In vain the suffering child 
clung to her dress and begged her to hasteg. The 
distance was short, but Terese’s feet were heavy. 

“Let me alone!’? mumbled she. “ Little fool! I 
am sleepy; I must sleep.” 

She made an effort to lie down upon the ground, 
but pitched forward suddenly, and then lay quite 
still. The child broke into bitter wailing. 

After sitting on the ground beside the insensible 
woman for some time, she saw a light glimmer sud- 
denly upon the growing darkness. Rising, she stole 
towards it. It came from the window of a small 
house near the edge of the road. After hesitating a 
moment, she knocked timidly at the door. A tidy, 
elderly woman opened it. The child tried to speak, 
but only sobbed bitterly. 

“Kid, come here! Come in, little dear—nothing 
shall burt you,” said Mrs. Niles. ‘ She’s lost, I ex- 
pect,” drawing the child into the room. 

A great wood fire blazed upon the hearth. Ina 
cushioned chair before it sat a beautifal, pale young 
girl, with falling golden bair. A young man was 


queer things do happen lately!” 

The child eagerly led the way to the spot where 
Terese lay. Kid was obliged to run for help before 
he-could carry the injured woman to his home. The 
light revealed her to be a large and powerfully-built 
woman, with black hair, and her throat closely muf- 
fled in cloths. When she came to her senses, Mrs. 
Niles was trying to remove them. 

“No, let them alone!” she exclaimed. “I’ve a 
cancer in my threat. I’m dying. But the child 
there—” 

** Whose child is it?” asked Mrs. Niles. 

** Roscoe Sutledge is her father. I—” 

Holding the little girl by the hand, Rose had ap- 
proached the bed. The words died on the woman’s 
livid lips as she tixed her wandering gaze upon the 
young girl’s fair face. 

“ Mon Dieu! you again?” And she shrieked and 
Writhed in a fit. 

“Go for Mr. Fairfax and Mr. Sutledge, and bring 
a doctor, Kid!” screamed Mrs. Niles. 

Kid rushed out and leaped upon a horse bareback. 
But he could not go to all places at once, and gladly 
hailed a sturdy boy whistling along the roadside, who 
proved to be Mr. Sutledge’s stable boy. 

“Phil, you must do an errand for me,” cried Kid. 

“Can’t! Am just going to take the carriage to 
Wheatlea, for Mr. Sutledge. You know he’s got 
back, don’t you?”’ 

* Tell him to come to our house, with Mr. Fairfax, 
a8 soon as you can, Phil. There’s a woman dyin’ 
there wants to see ’em. I’m going to Pitney for a 
doctor.” And Kid galloped off. 





CHAPTER VII. 
RESTITUTION. 


WITH rapid driving, the gentlemen soon reached 
the cottage. As they entered, they heard the wo- 
man’s heavy groane. Mrs. Niles was bending over 
the bed; Rose sat by the fire, holding little Flo, who 
had fallen asleep, upon her lap. 

Mr. Sutledge knew whom he was about to meet. 








He trembled violently. Mr. Fairfax had approached 
the hearth, and screened Rose and the child from his 
sight. He saw only the bed and its occupant. He 
approached. The woman opened her bloodshot eyes 
and looked at him. As he met those eyes, a repul- 
sion, 80 strong that it shook -him like an ague, took 
possession of him, and he paused. 

“She wished to see you, sir,” said Mrs. Niles, plac- 
ingachair. He sank into it. There was a thrilling 
silence. ‘Terese broke it, at last: 

“ You do not speak to me, Roscoe Sutledge,” said 
she, hollowly. ‘Well, you hate me, I suppose, as 
you always did. But it does not matter now. Iam 
dying.” 

She paused, and seemed struggling for breath. 
Mrs. Niles lifted her head. 

“Tam nearer gone than I thought,” she moaned. 
‘IT was bringing your child to you, Roscoe Sutledge. 
Ihad had enough of revenge, and wanted to be rid 
of her, and turn my mind to other things.” 

‘‘Where is she? Where is the other?” exclaimed 
Mr. Sutledge. 

“She is here. She was a year old when yon last 
saw her.”’ 

Rose left her seat and laid the little girl upon Mr. 
Sutledge’s breast. He clasped the child close, and 
burst into tears at the sound of her voice, as she 
murmured in a dream. 

“Terese, where is my other child?—where is 
Maud?” he asked, suddenly. 

In sudden brief strength, the woman raised herself 
upon her elbow. 

‘“*There she is!’ she cried, pointing to Rose Am- 
bert. ‘‘ That is your daughter, Roscoe Sutledge. She 
was too old to take around with me—I feared she 
would tell tales—and I put her in an orphan asylum. 
I heard afterwards that she was dead. Butit was I 
who saved her life, last sammer, when she hung over 
the lake. I saw you coming, and retreated. Then I 
planned a sweet revenge—to let you know, through 
her, that I still lived to persecute you. Isent for her 
to come to Pitney. She came; she saw me beat the 
child—her sister. I did it purposely, that she might 
madden you with the tale. I had my plans made to 
be beyond your reach before you could find me; but 
I discovered, before I embarked, that you had taken 
passage for Liverpool in the very steamer I had 
meant to set sail in. I staid where I was. I have 
been there since, until this horrible disease came up- 
onme. The doctor said I would not live a month. I 
meant to restore Flo to you. The other 1 did not 
recognize until she came to Burrage Court, and I 
saw upon her wrist a fine scar made when she was a 
little child. I went back on her track, and found 
that she had been earning her own living since she 
was twelve years old. They called her Rose Ambert, 
because she was too ill to tell her name when she 
came there, and she succeeded to the little bed of a 
child of that name who had just died. She has had 
much trouble, and has met with worse enemies than 
Iwas. That Spanish girl Cuba has tried to throw 
the punishment of her own crime upon her. Maud 
Sutledge, that was ker child which she buried in the 
woods. The dog was by when she buried it, and the 
dog’s master is the father of the child. I was by, 
also, and you sat sewing not a dozen rods away. Ada 
Ilchester willingly charged you with it, because she 
wisbed to defame you in the sight of John Fairfax, 
She loved him, and is jealous of you. He does not 
know it, but many other people do. Well, women 
always throw their hearts away, unthanked.” 

She sank back, evidently much exhausted, and 
sinking fast, She gasped for breath. They lifted 
her higher—fanned her. 

“Dying, dying!” she moaned, ‘‘and no one to 
mourn for me. I have been hard and wicked, I sup- 
pose, yet I have had a hard life. Don’t look at me!” 
she shrieked. ‘‘ You hate me, all! Cover my face, 
and let me die!” 

“Terese,” said Rose, softly approaching the bed, 
‘¢ will you die any easier if I tell you that I forgive 
you for the wrong you have done me? You have 
done me a service, also, in clearing me of the terrible 
suspicion Miss Ilchester fixed upon me. I do forgive 
you, Terese.” 

The woman looked up, made a murmured attempt 
at thanks, then her jaw dropped, and all was over. 
Rose turned and wept upon her father’s heart. 

An hour later, and Roscoe Sutledge had taken his 
beloved children to his home. 

The next day, Terese Manilla was decently buried. 
Mr. Sutledge’s fortune was large, and the Nileses re- 
ceived from him ample testimony of his gratitude for 
their kindness to his daughter. Cuba’s guilt was 
never publicly known, though strong hints of it 
proved Rose’s innocence. ; 

When Ada Ilchester learned that the girl she had 
persecuted was Roscoe Sutledge’s daughter, she sent 
a note of regret that she had been led into the error 
of a false accusation. Mr. Sutledge enclosed the note 
and returned it to her. Nor was this Ada Ilchester’s 
only mortification: John Fairfax came to the house of 
his friend for an interview with his daughter. 


“ What words he said ? 
How can I tell again 
What words they said 
Beneath the glimmering light ? 
Some tongue they used 
Unknown to loveless men."* 


Miss Ilchester heard that the wedding was an- 





nounced for Christmas, and when convinced that it 
was a certainty, she accepted a discarded lover, and, 
itis said, led him a most unhappy lite. She was | 


SNELGROVE’S MARRIAGE. 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 183 } 

There were lullsin the storm jionally—cheeks, 
80 to speak, in the chase. Anger could not invaria- 
bly be sustained ai this white heat. Now and then, 
the conduct of each of the contending parties lapsed, 
as it were, almost from exhaustion, into a condition 
more nearly resembling decorum; a sort of a tacit 
truce seemed to prevail for a brief period. Then the 
fire would break out again as with new force—for, 
indeed, it had never ceased to burn—although its 
inflammation underwent some variety of aspect. 

**T must put an end to this at any cost,” Mr. Snel- 
grove cried one day, impetuously, after some especial 
act of persecution and wildness on the part of his 
wife. Indeed, it was very clear that things could not 
be permitted to go on as they had been, and were 
then going on, for his business as a tea-broker was 
suffering, and his character in the city was at stake. 











CHAPTER VIII. 


ONE morning, Mr. Snelgrove found at his office 
awaiting him a letter, urgently entreating him to 
proceed at once to Liverpool. It appeared that his 
uncle, Mr. Joshua Snelgrove, the head of the House 
of Snelgrove, and the leading representative of the 
family’s business in various parts of the globe, had 
been seized with paralysis, and was in a precarious 
state. 

Such a summons it was of course very necessary 
to obey forthwith. Mr. Snelgrove determined that 
he would at once pack his portmanteau, and journey 
to Liverpool by the midday train. If possible, he 
would have avoided first calling at his house in the 
Regent’s Park; but he feit he could hardly present 
himself at his uncle’s residence—for the Snelgroves 
lived after a stately fashion in the north, as became 
the dignity of their position in the mercantile world 
—without his dress clothes; and it so happened that 
those garments had been left at his villa residence. 
It was unfortunate, because he foresaw the proba- 
bility, almost the certainty, of a “scene” occurring 
with his wife on the subject of his departure—or 
generally in referen&® to the very bad terms now 
subsisting between them. However, there was no 
help for it. He hurried from the city inacab. En- 
tering his house, he saw nothing of his wife. He 
concluded, with some glee, that she was from home; 
he made no inquiry of the servant. He was bent 
upon availing himself of the opportunity to pack up 
his clothes and the few things necessary for his 
journey, and to retreat quietly. He proceeded to his 
dressing-room, and was busy with the straps of his 
portmanteau when she entered. 

She wore a shaw] huddled round her; seemed, in- 
deed, to be in a feeble state of health. She had been 
strangely pale until she perceived her husband; then 
an angry, feverish flush burned in her cheeks; her 
hands moved tremulously, and there was a quaver- 
ing in her voice when she spoke. 

‘You here!” She spoke angrily, yet with hardly 
her wonted vehemence. 

‘Il am going away directly.” 

**I thought I should have died in the night,” she 
said. ‘‘I was obliged to send for Dr. Joyce, I’ve 
been so bad. Much you’d have cared, though, if I 
had died.” 

He might have seen that she looked wretchedly ill, 
but he hardly glanced at her. Indeed, it had come 
to this with him now, that he was quite heedless 
how she looked. 

*‘ Where are you going?” she demanded. 

** Out of town.” 

“* Where to?” 

“That’s my business.” es 

** You mean to say you wont tell me?” She laid 
her hand upon his arm; he shook himself free, not 
violently, however. 

**T mean to say it doesn’t concern you. 1 wouldn’t 
goif I could avoid it; but I can’t. It’s a matter of 
importance —but—it’s nothing to you.” 

“ James!” There was something pitiful in her 
tone; it was subdued, plaintive, and there were tears 
in her eyes for a moment. 

If he had but seen them—if he had but looked to- 
wards her—listened to her! Surely he might have 
softened; some remnant of tenderness latent in his 
breast would have been quickened, and he might 
have thought of ber again as he once had thought of 
her. But, no doubt, the gulf between them was now 
very wide—needed a very liberal measure of forgive- 
ness to bridge over or close it. And his own mis- 
deeds sundered them as well as hers. Besides, he 
was much occupied with his packing. 

** You wont tell me where you are going?” 

“Why should 1? Whatisit to yeu? Ishan’t be 
absent more than a day or two, I dare say.” 

‘Am I not your wife, James?” 

He was tempted at once to say “‘ No,” and apprise 
her of her real position; but it was manifest the time 
was ill suited for an explanation, or the discussion— 
the *‘ scene”—which would inevitably follow it. To 
escape as quickly as possible was then his prime ob- 
ject; so he did not answer her question. 

She stood for a moment or two silent, irresolute; 
twisting her hands together as though she were in 
some sort wrestling with herself. She looked more 
pained than angry; yet there was an air of effort 
about her. ‘And I may not go with vou?” She said 
this rather pleadingly than reproachfuily. 

“ You? No; certainly not,” he answered, bluntly. 
He met her look just then, and started a little. He 
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little consideration for her feelings. Still, consider- 
ation as to each other's feelings had been at an end 
between them for sometime now. 

Again she seemed to be struggling with herself— 
to subdue the promptings of her temper—to repress 
words and acts that she knew it would be better 
not to utter or do. Again she laid her hand upon 
his arm. 

** Pray be quiet,” he said, petulantly. “I’m in a 
hurry. I’m going to Liverpool, if you must know, 
on business; but it’s nothing to you. I’ve really 
no time to discuss the thing with you. I shall have 
finished in a minute, if you’) really leave me in peace. 
What is the use of going on like this, Eliza? No 
use at all; you know it isn’t. For heaven’s sake be 
quiet, and let me alone.” 

If he thought, by naming Liverpool as his place of 
destination, to pacify her, he was mistaken. She 
didn’t believe him, for one thing; for another, the 
concession was made angrily and insultingly. His 
wrath, as it were, set hers aflame. She lost command 
of herself; her passion mastered her. She poured 
forth one of her old tirades; she denounced anew his 
cruelty, his treachery, his baseness. She forbade 
him to quit the house; declared that whither he 
went she would follow, though it was to the end of 
the world; and defied him to do his worst. She 
snatched from his hands the clothes he,was packing, 
flung some of them about the room, and rent others 
in pieces before his eyes. She would teach him, she 
said, to ill-treat his wife. Finally, she sat down on 
the portmanteau, and dared him at his peril to lay 
hands upon her, and thrust her from it and displace 
her. 

His face was white with rage and shame. Time 
pressed ; it was useless, he saw, to continue the con- 
test. He had now to think of escaping even with the 
loss of his baggage. He quitted the house; she fol- 
lowed him, pausing but a few moments to make some 
additions to her dress. He drove in a cab to the 
Great Northern Railway; she chased him in another 
vehicle. He was delayed by a little crowd of travel- 
lers at the booking-office; he was just securing bis 
ticket, when hd perceived her approaching him. He 
hurried on to the platform—dodged round the book- 
stall—made his way into one of the waiting-rooms. 
He had evaded her. From his hiding-place he caught 
a glimpse of her running wild in a dishevelled state— 
quite like a mad woman, as it seemed to him—up 
and down beside the carriages; searching, inquiring, 
arresting guards, and porters, and policemen; ques- 
tioning them, and, by dint of promises of reward, as 
it seemed, enlisting them in her service. He waited 
@ moment, to assure himself that she was fully occu- 
pied, then stole from the station, and ran swiftly 
towards the New Road. Presently he hailed a cab, 
and was driven to Euston Square. He proceeded 
to Liverpool by the London and North-western 
Railway. 

He was too mortified to feel any triumph; indeed, 
it was not possible to derive satisfaction from the 
issue, however successful, of such a conflict. But he 
was now very determined to put an end to the situa- 
tion out of which the conflict had arisen. It was 
quite clear that such a state of things could not be 


permitted to continue; he must act now, it was very” 


certain. The truth must be told—his wife must be 
informed that she was not really his wife; and they 
must live apart for the future. He would deal gen- 
erously with her; he was prepared to settle a hand- 
some annuity upon her—she should want for noth- 
ing. She might, if she chose, continue to occupy the 
Regent’s Park villa; only, thenceforward, they must 
not meet; their union was at an end forever. That 
was certain. So he determined—travelling to Liver- 
pool in the train. 

Arrived, hé found his journey vain in this respect; 
Mr. Joshua Snelgrove had breathed his last at an 
early hour that morning. The head of the great 
house of Snelgrove was no more. He had died at an 
advanced age, and, it was understood, possessed of 
enormous wealth. 

James Snelgrove was cordially received by his rela- 
tives in the north—ite greeting interchanged, being, 
of course, of a sombre and subdued kind, as became 
the occasion. Still, he was made really welcome af- 
ter his journey, and much thanked for the prompt- 
ness with which he had undertaken it, notwithstand- 
ing its futility. It was regarded as a compliment to 
the departed, albeit one he could not now, of course, 
appreciate. The Snelgroves of the north, although 
they carried on their business in the beart of Liver- 
pool, yet lived on the Cheshire side of the Mersey, in 
@ grand white house, surrounded by parklike 
grounds—quite what auctioneers call “ a gentleman’s 
residence, replete with every comfort and luxury ”"— 
for they were people of unquesticnable dignity and 
position. 

Joshua Snelgrove had left many sons and daugh- 
ters, and had provided abundantly for them all 
James was struck with the good looks and graceful 
bearing of his cousins, the daughters of the House«f 
Snelgrove; for the possession of unlimited wealth by 
a family for some generations doesas much, perbaps, 
in the way of refining and cultivating it, especially 
in regard to its female members, as nobie lineage 
and blue blood. A century of wealth may be backed 
against much ancestry in this regard, particularly if 
the last representative of a noble stock is left unfor- 
tified by fortune. There is virtue, no doubt, in the 
cry of “ noblesse oblige,” but money can provide the 
influences which render 'ife refined by surrouncing 
it with delicacies, and shielding it from contact with 


j the gross and the humiliating; whereas the burden 


certainly wretched herselt; for she had played and | was surprised, perhaps, at the expression of her face of poverty most constrain the noblest-born of shoul- 
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and coarsen as with campaign hardships, the man- 
ners of the most eminently descended. 
James Snelgrove contrasted mentally the method 


all night. I’m only going home now for a few min- | 


| utes, just to shift my clothes; I shall be back directly. | 


of life of bis northern relatives with the economy of | 
his own existence in London. He thought, with a | 


shudder, of the scene he had gone through in the 


Quite a hopeless case, I fear.’’ 
‘* And—the letter 1 wrote last night?” This was 
breathlessly asked. 
“I didn’t hear of any letter,” the doctor said, | 
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THE AMBUSH. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 





| spoken falsely, and be hardly knew whether to be 
| angry with me or not. 

| scorned to ask Willie what Tom Brown had said, 
om besides, my position was a difficult one. The 
| quarre! with Jenny was a fact that | could not deny; 
and this, 1 felt, would give acolor to Tom’s state- 
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could not say; | felt o 
it was em 


| ter’s eyes were cocup!: 
| Fanny Gale had just « 
| was not gobbling the: 
| too late to see all t 
| | | moment sooner; but 

} me—something jast d 
stump. It was a mer 
the object might ha 
squirrel. However, | 
about my heart, as if: 


morning—of the so-called wife he had with such dif- indifferently. “‘ But I’ll be with you again ina few IT wasanadventureofmyschooldays. OnaFriday ment, whatever it might be—for that it concerned 
ficulty escaped from. What if his elegant cousins | minutes.” evening, I had quarrelled with Jenny May. Away | Willie’s sister 1 had no doubt. Before 1 could deter- 
were to learn of his exploits in that respect! How | Mr. Snelgrove entered his house. He found the | there in the wilderness, with the indian terror hang- | mine upon the proper course, a scholar, who, living 
little they really knew him! How they would change | servant crying. | ing like a red-brown cloud about us, | had quareiied | nearer than most of the others, had gone home at | 
towards him if the story of his marriage were reveal- | | ‘“She’s asleep just now, poor thing—worn out, | with the sweetest girl I knew. I lay awake till past | noon and was just returned, informed us of dreadful 
ed to them! how they would, and with what justice | | quite.” | midnight, and was miserable. What a dreacful thing | | outrages lately perpetrated by the Sioux of Inkpada- f 
despise him! The lies he had told to explain his, ‘Had ary letters come?” he asked. | it seemed! Would sheever “make up” with me? | tas band, and that, too, at but a short distance from 
want of Inggage! He said that in his hurry his port- She didn’t know—she wasn’t sure. Stay; she | | Would she not talk all the way to schocl with Bob | us. We could not listen to such tales as can the 
manteau had been left behind at Euston Square, or, | thought one had come. If so, it had been carried up | | Knight or Tom Brown? In school hours, would she | reader of my story, in his quiet New England home. 
by some mistake, removed from the train at Crewe stairs into her mistress’s room, as usual. | not turn away her head, should I presume to look at They related to events that immediately concerned 
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Junction. How ashamed they would feel of him! | 


Had she received it? had she read it? he asked | 


How could he ever have looked to their recognizing himself. Why, it would kill her outright in her! 


Eliza Hobbs, and admitting her to the family circle! 
He must have been mad—stark mad—when he ven- 


| present state! 


tured upon the preprsterous angling expedition to | 


Barbel-le-Minnows, and married the barmaid of the 
Jolly Anglers. 

Thus thinking, before the post went out, he wrote 
to Mrs. Snelgrove. He informed her briefiy, yet 
clearly, and not unkindly, as be thought—apart from 
the main unkindness of writing at all—cf the flaw 
which had annulled their un'on. He concluded with 
@ promise that although on this account, and by rea- 
son of their habitual disagreement, they must live 
apart for the future, still he would take care that 
everything reasonable should be done for her com- 
fortand welfare, etc. 

He couldn’t sleep that night—nct merely because 
he was cccupying a strange bed; but his mind was 
in a cruelly disturbed condition. He tried, over and 
Over again, to persuade himself that he had cnly 
done what every other sensible man would do under 
like conditions; still be felt—remorse. 

He couldn’t but think of what his feelings had once 
been for Eliza Hobbs; surely he had loved her—sure- 
ly fora term they had been happy together. No 
doubt their marriage was a mistake, and had brougbt 
much misery upon them both. But was sie only to 
blame? Was she to bear the whole burden of shame 
and suffering that must ensue from their separation? 
Was it fair? Was it honest? Was bis conduct 
worthy of him? Might he not have shown towards 
her more forbearance and consideration? Had he 
not widened the b bh aged the differences 
between them—infuriated her—aggravated her in 
many ways? 

Of what could be accuse her? According to her 
lights, she had striven to be a good wife to him, and 
to make his home happy and comfortable. Was she 
in fault that her views in this respect were those of 
the station from which he had taken her? Well, 
there was her temper, no doubt. But was it not 
his doing that he had failed to ascertain the nature 
of her temper before he had asked her to become his 
wife? 

As he pondered and questioned bimself, he felt 
more tenderly towards her. Something of bis old 
love for her stirred again in his heart. After all, 
what were his cousins «f the north, and the elegance 
and state in which they lived, to him, James Snel- 
grove,of Fenchurch street? He saw them but rare- 
ly, at long intervals. Why should they and their 
prepossessions and views come between him and the 
Woman who was in the sight of heaven, if not pre- 
cisely by the laws of his country, bis wife, and with- 
hold-him from doing his duty as an honest man? 

Finally, it seemed to him that he would have will- 
ingly surrendered all he possessed if he could but 
have recajied the letter then being whirled London- 
wards by the mail-train from the north. 

He slept at last, worn out with fatigue. 
late when he rose. 

He found upon the breakfast-tabie a teleg: am, in 
the official envelop of the Electric Telegraph Com- 
pany. The Snelgroves were business people, accus- 
tomed to such communications; they were not sur- 
prised that a telegraphic message should have ar- 
rived for James Snelgrove; they conciuded it had 
reference to affairs in Fenchurch street. 

It had been forwarded across the Mersey from the 
office of the Snelgroves in Liverpool. 

It was sent to James Snelgrove trom George Joyce, 
M.R.C S., in the neighborhood of the Regent Park 
villa, and was brietiy worded: ‘‘Come back. Wife 
very il]. Dead child born this morning. Little hope 
of recovery.” 

From the time stated upon the telegram, it was 
clear that the message had been despatched some 
hours before Mr. Snelgrove’s letter to his wite, 
posted over nigut, could ;ossibly have been received 
by her. 

It was deemed by his cousins nothing extraordi- 
nary that James Snelgrove should desire to return 
forthwith to London. They had been long schooled 
to think that business toas business, and must be at- 
tended to. Besides, his presence was needless, until 
the funeral, six days later. He promised to return 
in time to take part in the obsequies of the late 
Joshua Sneigrove. 

At the door cf his house, James Snelgrove en- 
countered Mr. Joyce the medical practitioner; his 
looks were grave, and be shook his head solemniy. 

“J wish you'd been at hand,” he said. ‘‘ Not that 
you could bave been of any use; everything possible 
has been done for our poor patient. Still, it’s al- 





it was 


ways a satistaction to parties afterwards to think that 
they were at hand.” 

** She’s—”’ and Mr. Snelgrove stopped. 

“Gradually sinking, I’m grieved to say, not a 
doubt of it—and delirious. 


I’ve been up with her 
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How bitterly he repented having | 
written it! 

‘‘ How is she now, Mary?” Yet he could bardly 
force himself to attend to the servant's reply, he felt 
£0 giddy and bewildered. 

* She aint spoken a sensible word since she came 
home yesterday morning, and went off in a dead 
taint. She was light-headed after that. I went for 
Dr. Joyce, for 1 saw what was going to happen. She 
was quite raving most part of the night, poor soul. 
And to think that the dear little child—a boy it was, 
sir, born just on the stroke of three this morning—to 
think that it should never have drawn breath! It’s 
enough to break one’s heart. And she’d so set her 
heart upon its being a boy!” 

He went up stairs, trembling in all his limbs. He 
fuund his wife terribly changed, with a deathly look 
upon her face, asleep, breathing slowly and fuintly, 
as though the tesk of life was almost beyond ber 
strength. Was this pale shadow of a woman his 
Eiiza, from whom he bad escaped under such pain- 
tul circumstances but a few hours before? He should 
not have known her! That a little time should have 
made so great a difference! 

In an agony of alarm he glanced around the room, 
examined the top of the drawers, the dressing-tabie, 
the mantel-piece—he could see no letter. 

Then he sat down beside her bed, to await her 
wakening, or the return of the doctor. Heaven! 
how slowly the minutes seemed to pass. Did ever 
man feel so wretched as he felt then? He sat lean- 
ing forward, hiding his face in his hands, utterly 
miserable. 

Presently he started; she had moved, was awake, 
looking at him with strangely frightened, troubled 
eyes. Then a curious smile of tender recognition 
quivered upon her gray, parched lips. 

No word was spoken. He was bending over her. 
She raised herself partially, with his aid, and rested 
her head upon his shoulder, then buried ber face in 
his breast. Once more there was love, and love only, 
between man and wife. 

She was sensible again, and knew him. He took 
her hand in his, shivering as he did eo, for be heard 
the crackling of paper, and perceived presei tly that 
she held the letter he had despatched trom Liver- 
pool the night before. 

“Thank God!”? he murmured. The seal of the 
letter was unbroken. Amid all the agony of the 
moment, he was nearly fainting with joy at this 
discovery. 

“It’s all over!” the doctor said, solemnly, when be 
entered the room a little later. 

She had died in her husband’s arms, loved and for- 
given, forgiving and loving him; knowing nothing 
of his cruelty—of the accident which had made him, 
in truth, not her husband, according to the strict 
letter of the law. 

What cause he-had to be thankful that, atany rate, 
remorse on that score was spared him! His sorrow, 
his penitence, was extreme and genuine. He began 
to feel now that the poor dead woman—with all her 
faults, and it has been shown that she had many— 
was yet dear tohim. He began to feel that he would 
give much, very much, ifsbe could but live again; if | 
the events of the last few weeks, described in these | 
pages, had never really been. For a time, it seemed 
to him as if his happiness, and his every hope of | 
happiness, had gone from him, absolutely, forever. | 
He might have sung with the poet, but thathe knew | 
nothing of the lines: | 





her? At night, when echool was over, would she 
| not wrap her cloak closer about her at my approach, 
and go on faster, and langh loud with my Mary 
Clare, as if they bad some secret between them, and 


were making fun of me? Thus! tormented myself 


with visions of what might be, til! I fell asleep. 

Tbe next day was Saturday, and the next, Sunday ; 
and there was no school and no opportunity to 
“make up.”” I would have gone over to Mr. May’s 
on Saturday, ostensibly for a game of snowballing 
with the boys, Jenny’s brothers; but would not 
Jenny suspect what I had really come for, and that 
the snowballing was only a pretence? I had been 
there many times to build snow forts, assisting to 
defend or capture them when built, and I had no 
idea of her thinking ill of me then; but now, I felt 
guilty, and as if she would think me mean in thus 
seeking her notice. Conscious of her advantage, 
might she not improve it to repel and mortify me. I 
dared not risk it. 

Monday morning had at last come—a “ blue Mon- 
day,” indeed, tome! Such an existence as I had led 
for the last two days was no longer to be endured, 
and I determined to effect a reconciliation with 
Jenny ere the sun should set. The smoke wreath 
from her house was just visible to me as I set out for 
school; but nowhere on the road did I see her trim 
tigure with the nicely fitting cloak and hood. I would 
have waited, hoping for the appearance of Jenny and 
her brothers, but Tom Brown came up, and not 
wishing him to suspect my feelings, I passed on with 
him. He said, however, that Jenny was very angry 
with me, and had declared her intention of never 
speaking to me more; but I knew Tom Brown well, 
and if Jenny May had spoken ill of me to hin, it 
must have been because he had tried to keep our 
quarrel fresh by something that he falsely reported 
me to have said. More than ever, now, did I wish to 
see her. 

Old Master Morris taught his pupils in a room of 
his broad loghuuse. We reached the place, and, 
before the arrival cf Jenny’s brothers, the school 
commenced. I looked in vain for Jenny as the rosy- 
faced boys came in after hanging their hats and over- 
coats in the entry. Willie—Henry—Arthur—they 
entered one after another. My beart beat quick— 
now tor the biue eyes and the bright lips! But no. 
Arthur, the last to enter, shut the door behind him. 
She had not come! Another forenoon of suspense. 
Was she ill? Would she come in the afternoon? 
What heavy hours, what tedious lessons—and I all 
the while dwelling upon what I had said, and what 
she had said, and what Tom Brown had said! Should 
she not come in the afternoon, I would go over to Mr. 
May’s that evening—over to Willie's. 

With this determination, I felt somewhat soothed. 
A resolve of most any kind is better than a thousand 
half resolves. 1 would go over to Wiillie’s in the even- 
ing, and trust to fate—then 1 would know. I was 
getting humbie,and humility isa beautiful thing; 
my heart felt happier for it, and in proportion. as it 
gained the mastery over my feelings, it inspired me 
with a faith in Jenny’s hamility also. Now we would 
“make up;” she would no longer be angry with me, 
notwithstanding all that Tom Brown might have 
told her, 

At noon, though I dared not ask,I heard Willie 
remark that Jenny was coming in the afternoon. I 
felt an affection for Willie that day of which I had 
not before been conscious. I loved to be near him— 
| the reader who recalis some early love of his own will 
| know why. Melancholy quickened my sympathies; 
then for the first time 1 heard in Willie’s voice the 


| tones of Jenny’s, and saw the tender beams of her 


AndI think in the lives of most women and men, | 

There's a moment when all would go smooth and | 

even, | 

If only the dead could find out when 
To come back and be forgiven. 


He still lives; still prosperous and busy, but sober- 


ed, saddened, and improved by this grave episode in 
his career. . 





STREET SONGS IN PARIS. 
An English paper says: “No less than 27,000 | 
penny song books are sold every day throughout 
France. What is still more surprising is the im- | 
mpense number of persons engaged in the trade. It | 
is the custom for a man of a family of beggars to | 
precure the song books and tramp the wholecountry | 
round, singing the songs in them. This attracts at- 
tention, and then they sell the little bovks. The 
singers in France number about 800,000. They may 
be divided into three great orders; these at fixed | 
posts, the tramps who wander about and sing in the | 
streets,and those who frequent the low eating-houses. | 
The song book which has sold the most is ore con- 
taining the Femme a barbe whicn Theresa made no- 
torious. The song, however, is of German brigiu.” 





eyes in the azure of his. 

Vainly, however, I gazed out upon the road. No- 
where could I see Jenny upon the snow-wrapt path- 
way. The timber, at some distance from the school- 
house, was very heavy, and through this led the road 


| she must take. Meanwhile we busied ourseives with 


various outiioor sports. The older of the schoolboys 
usually brought their rifies, and it was no uncommon 
thing to see a rabbit,a partridge or a wild turkey 
hanging among the hats and coats in theentry. Such 
trophies indicated lucky shots made generally by 
Tom Brown, Bcb Knight, Willie May or myself, on 


| the way to school. Thinking on!y of my trouble con- 


cerning Jenny, however, 1 had on this day left my 
Tifie at home. The three who had guns were now 
firing at a mark, but without success. Asking the | 
joan of Willie’s rifie, 1 succeeded in putting a ball 
directly into the centre of the target. Tom Brown 
pronounced itan accident, and said that he could fire 


better than 1; but at the next trial the target showed | 
| no mark of his bullet, while my second shot partly 


lapped the hole made by the first. I then saw him 


| ourselves. The sun of that day had risen upon us in 
| life, but it might set upon usin death. The scholars 
| became much excited, and old Master Morris himself 
was deeply troubled. I thought of my rifie, and 
wished that I bad brought it. Just as school was 
opening, ® man who called, upon a brief business 
with the master, reported that be had seen moccasin 
tracks in the woods, and trom the peculiar manner 
of treading with the toes pointing in, he judged that 
afi Indian had passed. 

“ By the way,” he remarked, ‘‘I donot see Mr. 
May’s daughter here. She was setting cut for schoo) 
as I stopped at her father’s door.” 

“No,” replied Master Morris, ‘‘ehe is not present. 
She was not here in the forenoon. Did your sister 
intend to come this afternoon, Willie?” 

** Yes sir,” said Willie; “she remained to assist 
mother this morning, and was coming in the after- 
noon. Please, sir, may Henry and Arthur and I go 
and look for her?” said the poor tellow, with the 
tears starting to his eyes. 

** Yes, you three may go. Perhaps there is some 
mistake—I hope 80, at least. Are you positive that 
she set ont for school, Mr. Mackenzie?” 

Mr. Mackenzie had so understood from her parents, 
but there might have been some misapprehension, 
after all. 

‘Pleage, sir, may I go with Willie?” I asked. 

“No sir, keep your seat. Time will disclose all, 
and three at the present juncture areas good asa 
hundred.” 

What a blow was in this rebuff! Jenny May in 
danger—Jenny May lost—and I forced to sit inactive! 
I who had quarrelled with her, too—who had so 
wronged her gentile heart! Should she never be 
found, how could I ever be happy again? and if 
found, how littie of the hero must she see in me— 
even though I might plead that Master Morris would 
not let me go. Thus, with a dreadful conflict in my 
heart, I waited. Vexation, regret and apprehension 
were all assailing me at once. Asa creature lame in 
all its feet, knows not which to limp with, I could not 
teil whence the worst of my anguish sprang; whether 
from Jenny’s danger, or Tom Brown’s falsehood, or 
Master Morrise’s retusal. However, the idea of that 
silly quarrel with my first love made the groundwork 
of all. I waited, determined to ask Master Morris 
again, unless the boys returned soon. With this con- 
clusion, my feelings grew less taumultuonur. 

Tom Brown and Bob Knight looked pale and terri- 
fied. They were thinking of Indians, as were all the 
others; but their fears were for themselves and their 
homes; they had no Jenny May to care for—no 
quarrel to repent of. Between the recitations of the 
classes, the silence was oppressive, and each felt that 
all his schoolfeliows were troubled by the red-brown 
shadow that crept upon himself. It was a still day 
without; and at last, amid the slight sounds of here 
and there a pencil upon a siate, or the turning of a 
leaf, or the scratching of a pen, there came up from 
the border of the clearing the loud gobbie of a wiki 
turkey. The scholars raised their heads with inter- 
ested looks. We had never before listened to that 
sound 80 near the schoolhouse; although upon calm 
mornings it was not unusual to hear it at a distance 
as it came faintly from the forest. Bob Knight and 
Tom Brown glanced at each otherand at me. At 
another time, it would have filied them with delight; 
they would almost have broken away from the con- 
trol of Master Morris and rushed in quest of the 
game; but now their spirits were dampened, and 
imagination painted the wild Sioux on every hand. 

“Gobble, gobble, gobble!’ came the notes again. 

From the window near me I could see the spot 
whence they seemed to proceed. On that side of the 
schoolhouse was a tolerabiy level plain, with bere 
and there a tree ora stump. One immense stump, in 
particular, I had otten remarked. It stood just out 
of gunshot from the house, and close bebind it the 
plain suddeniy declined to a deep hollow bordered 
with smal! bushes. It seemed to me that the sound 
came from the direction of this stump, and as often 
as I could avoid the scratiny of old Master Morris, I 





| 
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whisper something aside to Willie May and Bub | * 


Knight, and after this, I remarked that Willie 
treated me more coolly; though something in his 


| manner told me that he suspected Tom to have ' 


| 


fixed my eyes upon it. 

“Gobble, gobble, gobbie!” And I imagined the 
greai, shining, winged turkey as be must be standing 
in all his wild beauty close by that prominent land- 
mark. it was arelief to think of something besides 
| my own vexations. 

“Gobble, gobble, gobbie!” again. 

“‘ Master Frank, attend to your lessons!” 

I turned hurriedly to my books as the pedagogue 
spoke. Who would be a schoolmaster? to think 
more of an arithmetic than of a wild tarkey! 

“ Gobble, gobbie, gobble!” just as 1 bad mentally 
said, “fourteen from ninety leaves eighty-six!” 

‘Gobble, gobbie, gobble!” Was there not ae 
peculiar and almost unnatural in the voice? 


gobble | hac heard when last out with my eae ; 


not quite like this—whether louder or otherwise, | 
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qoudd net ng; ; amenity Gant 2 wen Saceme meanest » ballet. ie anbaitiinmaieianes I forced the. 


\s different. It was easier, wore fuent,so to speak. charge down, turning the gun on one side and shak- 


Then was there nut something singular im the fowi’s ing it so that some of the powder might ind its war 
near apprvach to a human habitation when about te into the tube. ‘I was afraid it had not deme so. bat 
Utter so demonstrative a goodie? 
I glanced again towards the stump while the mas- | that the tube was full. Then I pat om the ep, and 
ter’s eyes were occupied with a problem that little snagiy, teo—for there must be ro missing tire—it 
Fanny Gale had just carried up te him. Theturkey must be life or death! 

was not gebbiing then. Perhaps I turned my head | Once more I crept stealthily om. There was a 
| toe late to see all that might have been seen a cluster of wild roge-bashes a little in advance, ami 
| moment sooner; bat I saw something that startled beyond this I dared net go. Carefully working the 
| sme—comething jent dhappenting trem the top of the muzzie of my gum throagh the little thicket, and 
stump. It was a mere glimpse that I caught, and lying at fall length im the snow, 1 took aim at the 
the object might have deem the back or tail of a “ot Seem. 
squirrel. However, I felt the blood grow warmer | ““Gobbie, goddle, goddle! Gobdile, guddile, goddie! 
about my heart, as if suddenly driven there. | Gubbie, goddie, goddie !”” 

“* Please sir, may I go oct?” | asked. | Seom he woald look up, and I beped he would show 
“* No sir, not yet,” replied Master Morris. “Yoar | | hig entire bead. It was a dreadfully intemse watch- 
thoughts are not om your leseom, sir; you are think- | ing. In asingle moment, im the miidle of the next 
img of the turkey. Yea shall not go out while it | quick Dreath, all might be deckied. Just then, I 
remains there.” heard the veices of the schoolboys. They were out 
“Mr. Morris—” the voice was that of the master’s at recess, amd some of them were evidently ap- 
wife, whose apartments adjoined the schovirveem— | proaching. i 
“one moment, if yeu pieaze.” Them the end of a rifle rose up and was ap-| 
Master Morris preceeded to answer the domestic | proaching. It moved within the bellow trank as if. 





| Stump—just a little—less tham at any time before. | 
“Can you see him?” asked Joba Brown, who sat | It was shown obliquely, or cornerwise, to me. The 
where he could not look oat, and as he spoke, he ap- head was thrown back so that I coali see only 
proached the window. | what resembied @ nose, ami am eye, and a corner 











call, just ag the turkey again gobbled. Now, I could its holder were changing its position preparatory to | 
tarn my attention whoily upon the sump. taking aim. The voices ceased, and presently a 
“ Gobble, gobbie, gobbdie!” ; ridge of copper rose above a broken place in the 


“ Yes, no—no matter whether I can or not! None | of the forehead. I clapped my face closer to the gun- 
of your basiness, Tom Brown! Clear out, or I'l | stock; a dry leaf fell acrogs the mezzie. Vexation! | 
| learn yoo better than to lie about me again!” | I moved the rifle gently, and the leat dropped off. | 
And jast then, im spite of the turkey or the Indians, | A range, steady as fate, a slight pall with the fre-/ 
| the memory cf my quarrel with Jenny rose up fresh | finger, and the aivancing schoolboys stopped short 
| and mockingty. How I hated Tom Brown for trying | at the “ crack ™ and “ping;” while a huge Indian 
to make that worse which bad been already bad _ leaped fairly over the stump, and fell bicody and | 


dead on the snow! 

4 “ Clear out from this seat, Tom Brown! — I started towards the spot, bat ere I reached it, a/ 
ta your own! I hope the Indians will have you be- | ery from the hollow that extended im rear of the | 
| fore night! You are frightened almost to death, stump attracted my attention. I turned im that di- 
now. You wockin’t dare go out to sheot the turkey | rection and beheld Jenny May tied to a branch of a | 
9g renee gett | omen teen. It was bat a moment’s work to release 
The mention of Indians dampened all my scheol- | her. How she shook from head to foot! I assisted 
| ecatiny Rus & G00 mat Gumgen 20-2 een prpened | her up the bank, and then we saw that the boys had | 
| for anything. I was angry, 1 wae sorrowful; I was all ran for the house; Tom Brown, who had dropped | 
im am agony about Jenny May. Why hai she not his gun throagh terror, leading the retreat. The | 
come? There, there! I had not watched the stamp | | grim Indian lay beside the stump, and Jenny, with 
im vain! What was that? If a turkey, I would | | a single glance at his still igure with the mow all 
know it—if aught else I would know that also. | broken and red abeat him, turmed from the sight in 
Slipping from my seat, I passed quickiy into the herror. Profiting by experience, I immediately re- 
entry, fastening the inner door by placing a stick loaded my gun. and we were just starting for the 
throagh the handle of the latch. IfI had broken | schoolhouse, when a bullet came whistling across the 
orders, I was determined that no one else should | hollow, and instantly I feit myself bemumbed and 
fhlow my example. In the entry stood two riflzs— | weak. Staggering fer a few paces, I sank on the 
one was Bob Knight’s. This I caught up and has | snow. A shrill warwhoop told what I had to expect, 
temed oat. I would hardly bave taken Tom Brown’s | and I urged Jenny to fly. Terrified as she was, how-_ 
Tife to save my life. The stump was not in sizht | ever, she refused to leave me. 

from the door, and gliding away and bending low as “ You have perilled your life for mine,” she cried, 
I went, I entered a range of light brush, through | “and [ cannot fersake you here! L2anm upon me— 
which by extreme caation, I might be abieto flank | quick. quick! I will not go without you!” 

the object and approach it within gunshot. I must| Nor, indeed, would there have been time to escape. | 
say that I had hardly s doubt of the danger before | The Indian who had fired, dropping his unleaded | 


| 





fe ts we. How ewestly they beamed with hepe 
and gratitude as my recovery became more and more 
appurenc. 

The success of the volunteer soldiery against the 


upon drawing back the hammer, I saw to my relief Sieax seon relieved us from all farther apprehen- 


stens from Inkpaduta’s band, those fierce warriors 
being either slaim or driven toa safe distance. The 
Indian whom Jenny had wounded recovered. The 
kind-hearted girl, tearing that he was net properiy 
attended, more than once called in company with her 
Drochers, ac the jail where he was lodged. leaving for 
his use articles of which she knew the vranqumbed 
Warrior must stand in need. And. to this day. 
somewhere in the wild woods, Jenny May has a 
friend as faithful as truth iteeif. 


After the imstallation ceremonies the party repair- 
ed w the bargset ball aad partwok of « collativa, 
which was followed by speecdes Dy (he Cetmguaded 


PROVIDENCE, B. I. 

At the annual meeting of King Solomon's Grand 
Ledge ef Perfection, heki im Ionic Hall, Whatcheer 
Baikiing, city of Providence, IL. Bro. N. B. Goeld, 
33 deg. present and presiding, the filowing-samed 
brethren of the A. and A. Rite were duly elected of 
ficers for the year ensaing: 

Henr; F. Smith, 2 deg. T P.G M. 
Frederick Miller. 32 deg., H. of T. G. M. 





ter our battie with the Sioux: and oki Master Mor- 
Tis blessed us with all bis heart ; bat Tom Brown was | 
net present to witness car happiness, he having be- 


Steam buat. 


Charles T. Place. © deg. V.S.S.W 
Albert H. Chasfee, 32 deg VS J. W. 
Newton D. Arneki, 2 deg . G. O. 
Alfred W. Fisk, 52 deg. G. K. cf S. 
Stephen Smith, 32 deg.. G. Treaserer. 
|‘ Oliver E. Greene, 32 deg, G. Secretary. 
ee} George O. ee. S06. M. of C. 
4k Israel M. Hopkins, 32 deg.. G C. of G. 
Stephen C. Arnokd, 2 deg., G. H. B. 
C. H. Alexander, 22 deg., G. Tiler. 
3 All were duly engaged and installed by [lustricas 
| Brother N. H. Gould, 33 deg. Depaty for Rhode 
Island. 
| After which Providence Coancil of the Princes of 
a | Jerusalem was cpened in due form im the same piace, 
eNO ey eee FMR TE Ee | when the fullowing-named brethren were declared 
| duly elected for the ensaing year: 
Eagene D. Bart, 32 deg, M. ES. P.G. M. 
Charies T. Pisce, 32 deg, G. H. P. S. D. 
James H. Allen, 32 deg.. M. E. S. G. W. 
Israel W. Hopkins, 32 deg. M E. J. G. W. 
Oliver E. Greene. 32 deg... V. G.S. & K.cfS. A. 
Stephen Saith. 32 deg.. V. G. T- 
E. B. Kuicht. 32 deg. V. G. M. of C. 
John Millar, 32 deg. V. G. M. of E. 
C. H. Alexander 32 deg., G. Tiler. 


Jenny and myseif eapammiihte Oemgeenat| 


taken himeeit to a more congenial Em, on 0 Western | 











[ We shail be pleased to receire communications Som 
bretiren besisans sree hasta 


' 
BOSTON COMMANDERY. | 


At the last meeting of the Boston Commandery 
_ considerable business of impertance was transacted, 
and the session did not terminate until a late boar | 
of the night. 

In the first place the Commandery voted to reduce | 
the price Sor the orders from $75 to $50, and this | 
| ig meceseary on account of the action of a new Com- | NORTHUMBERLAND, VT 
mandery, which is receiving a greater portion of : " 
| the busimess. Ata regular communication of Home Lodge, No. 

In the next place, certaim articles of the by-laws | 395. FP. and A. M. convened at Masonic Hall in 
were called ap, and much discussion failowed. Dar- | Northumberland, Vt., on Wednenday, Dee. 15, the 
| ing the past two administrations one obnoxious arti- | Slowing brethren were duly elected officers for the 
| cle has not beem enforced tor the simple reason thac ¢m#aing year: 
it was not considered expediegt to do so, bat the Neison Morey, W. M. 
present Eminent Commander seems be of an opinion Darius J. Shill, S. W. 
that by-laws should be enforced or else repealed, and Leonard C. Holland, J. W. 

im this he is right. But right or wrong, be is bound 
to enforce rules which Sir Knights have acted upon 
after the utmost deliberation. 

The following is the article referred to: 

“The uniform of the Order of Knights Templars, 
as established by the General Grand Encampment, 
is a Diack coat, waistcoat, and breeches or pantaloona, : : 
and boots; a cocked hat, black cockade and black G. Lethwrite, Organist. 
feather; asword, sash and apron. decorated agree- J. A. Fake, Tiler. 
ably te the usage of the Order. And it shall be the > 
daty of every member to provide himself with the 
saii uniform as soon a8 convenient. 

“It shall be the duty of every Sir Knight Member 


A. Yates Rogers, J. D. 

Wm. D. Laing and F. Bristol, Masters of C. 
L. P. Mott, Marshal. 

A. Marshall, Cha plain. 





SOUNDNESS OF GROWING TIMBER. 
Large trees of valuable timber are frequently un- 








me, else I would not have committed the outrage of 
fastening Master Morris’s scholars within their 
room. Commit so grave am offence for a turkey! 
Eo, ne! The master could, of course, go out at his 
front door, but he did not dose perhaps. No doubt 
he thought of punishing me when I should return, if 
be had yet discovered my desertion. 

Sach thoughts passed through my mind az I crept 
among the scant, low brush. The briers, and sticks, 


gun, rushed forward with a second rifle which | of this Commandery to wear bis regaiis when present 
he had doubtless secured from a captive, and was 12 the Commandery, and no Sir Knigat shall be per- 
instantly upon us. I attempted to aim at him, bat | Mitted to vote or speak on any question before the 
his shot had rendered my right arm useless. He Commandery unless in fall regalia 

snapped his second gun at me, bat it missed fre, | * Provided, however, that this By-Law shall not 
and wielding it aloft like a club, he sprang fiercely SPDP!¥ t© amy member who may have passed the age 
towards us. Jenny, who had until now been kneel- | Of Sixty years, or who bas for twenty years been a 
ing beside me, with my head upon her arm, sudden- | Member of this Commandery, or shall offer a aatis- 
ly smatching my riffe, started to her feet. The. factory excuse to the Emiment Commander for the 


sound, either hollow, “‘ dozy,” or fall of cracks at the 
batt end, even when the external appearance indi- 
cates a good condition of the interior or heart. This 
is particulariy the case with white-cak timber. 
Large and valuable trees have frequently been par- 
chased at am exorbitant price for some special par- 
pose. Bat when the woodman’: axe had made a kerf 
halfway to the middie of the batt, the interior was 
found to be hollow or dozy, rendering the timber 


Se he ae 


and the sharp ridges of ice, injured my hands and | Indian was not six paces f-om her, and at the sharp 
knees, as im the more difficalt places, 1 was obliged | report of her weapon, he plunge? headlong down at 
to lie fairly down and pull myseifalong. And now | her feet, disabled by a fearful wound. | 
& new and appalling idea arcee concerning Jenny At this moment there came two rifle reports from | 
May. If the noisy object by the stump should prove | the forest close at band; end tao few minutes, WE- | 
to be what I felt almost certain that it was, might | lie, Henry and Arthur May came leaping towards > 
Bot the circumstance be connected with that of Jen- | us. 
By’s non-appearance at school? “TI bave saved them!” cried Willie. “O Jenny. | 
“Gobble, gobbie, gobble!” What perseverance! | where have you come from? Where have you been? | 
“Let me see.” I said to myself. “I have almost | How did it happen? We went home from school to 
flankei his position. The stump is hollow, a mere | look for you. We found you had started oat. Father 
shell, open om the side next to the woods; bat I can- | was not at home. Henry and I them ran out with | 
Rot get to them; the bashes leave off yonder, and he | our gurs, and Artie went with us. After a while, I. 
would see me. Twenty rods, and only the top of his | strayed a little frou the others, when I heard a war- 
head—it is risking something. When he has gob- | whoop, and found that three Indians had sprung | 
bled, he looks up to see if any one is coming—just hie | upon them and made them prisoners. I shot one of 
forehead and eves; then down he goes again. I the Indians, and got two shots throagh my coat in| 
Must take him as he comes up. Tpat point of the | return. The other savages went off with the bors, 
bushes there must be aboct twenty rods from him. | when they fuand they could not get me also. I ful- | 
Perhaps bis head will show plainer upon a side view | lowed them, and presently I heard a shot. Pretty 
than it did in front when I saw bim from the window. | soon J got im sight of an Indian who had the two | 
I must try for that outmost bush—lacky the snow is | boys in charge; and next, I heard another shot and | 
soft—he wont hear me! Ab, ice again. There, | warwhoop. I got pretty close to the Indian who bad | 
there, down; he is looking towards the schoolhouse. | the boys, and we both fired together—bat he drop- 
Don’t get discouraged, old copper face, somebody is | pei. Then I eat the thongs from Henry’s and 
coming! I must pash the gun ahead of me. What, | Artie’shands, and we caught a giimpee of you, and 
Ro cap om the lock! I guess Master Morris mast | ran out here. This fellow bad taken Henry’s ritie— 
have called Bob in before be had time to reload after | that’s why he hat two guns. O Jeany, I’m so giad | 
the last fire. Well, lucky 1 took bia powder horn | we’ve foun! you!” 
and ballet pouch !” “ The Indian,” said Jenny, “ caught me as I was | 





ee eee once glancing af the cap. I waa | bere, and kept gobbling like a turkey to entice the | 
now lying dat on my face a few yards from the eige | boys from the schoolhouse. In a moment more, be | 
of the bashes, and my blo«i bad jast been thrilled | would have killed some of them, bat for—tor him— UO 
by the sight of an indian’s tawny forehead ae it rose | Frank! cam you not walk now? O how dreadfal, | 
slightly above the ragget eige of the hollow stamp | how dreadfal—be i so woandel!” 
im which he crouched. Now, there could be no mis-| And here poor Jenny wept for the first time since | 
take. What a ta:fil and gutiaral gobble went we had so strangely met. With the aid of ber three | 
forth when the bead had again sank from view. | brothers I suceeeded in reaching the schoolhouse, | 
Tarsiag on my back and still lying flat down, I ; | where Master Morris kindly cared for me till I was) 
elevated the muzzie of the rifle so that it would re- taken home. More than ever now did 1 worship | 
ceive the powder, which I at once stopped! in witha’ | the bright eyes which every day were bent so tear- 





| Ridiculous as the oversight may scem, 1 had taken | passing along the roai, and after a while he led me following is a complete list of the « ficers installed: 


| Omission.” wholly worthless for the parpeses intended. 

“N. B. By the regulations adopted May 21, 1551, In order to determine whether the heart of a tree 
Bo person will be admitted imto the lime unless in_ is defective, witheut cutting into it with an ax, the 
Puli Uniform and Regalia, viz, black dress cont; | most expeditious way is to bore inte the batt say ome 
biack pant; black vest; black stock ; chapean, with | foot from the surface of the ground, with a two-inch 
black feather; buff gauntlets and sword, sash and aager, drawing oat the chips frequently for examin- 
| aprom, cecorated sgreeably to the usage of the ation. In case the tree is of so large dimensions 
Order.” | that the heart cannot be reached with an auger of 

After a discussion, the vote was taken and decided | ordinary length, an iron rod one or more feet may 
in favor of the by-law, but this was owing to the fact | be attached, either by webiing, or by means of a sock- 
that no ome could vote unless in regalia. Had the | | et made im the rod to ft the shank of the auger. An 
Sir Knights who were not im regalia been allowed | anger-hole near the ground wili not injare the tree 
to exercise the right of suffrage, the obmexious by- fur timber, except in case it be employed for sleigh- 
law would have been defzated by a large vote. It is | runners or for sbip-bailtiag. 
probable that the sulject will again be broaght be-| Men who are familiar with the appearance of the 
fore the Commandery. and when it is notice should | bark of the batt ead of many kinds of timber can 
be sent to every Sir Knight, so that preparation could trequently determine, withoat testing, whether the 
be made fur a liberal expression of opinion. Laws | tree is defective at the heart. Sull, this cannot al- 
must not be made in oppesition to the wishes of the ways be done im a reliable manner; since, when the 
majority. defect is bat small, the bark will net indicate it by 
any pecaliarity of appearance. 





WORCESTER, MASS. 

mee 5 ap henner ain Gr ee A HOBSE GETTING HIMSELF SHOD. 
Scottish Rite was held at Masonic Hall last week.| A horse baving been turned into a fieki by its 
The officers for the ensuing year were installed by | owner, was missed therefrom the next morning, aod 
the Illustrious Depaty for Massachusetts, Sameel C. | the usual inquiries set afoot, as te what coakd have 
Lawrence, 33d deg., assisted by Illustrious Brethren | become of him. He bad, it seems been shod a few 
| Wm. Parkman, Solon Thornton, Charlies E. Powers, | days before, and as usaal got pinched im a fot. Feel- 
A. K. P. Welch, and H. Z. Thomas as Marshal. The | ing, ne doubt, a lively semse of proper shoeing, and 
desirous of removing the cause of pain, be contrived 
te unbang the gate of bis pasture with his mouth, 
and make the best of his way to the smithy, a di- 
tance of a mile and a half, waiting respectfully at 
the door till the bangling artist got up. The smith 
relates that be found him there on opening bis shed ; 
that the horse advanced to the forge and held up his 
ailing foot; and that be himself, upeo exumination 
discovered the injery, took off the shee, and replaced 
S. M. Richardson, 14 deg., G. H. it more carefully; which having beem dome, the 
Emery Wikon, © deg., G. C. of G. sagacious animal set off at a merry pace towards 
L. S. Carpenter, 14 deg., G. Tiler. bome. 





George E. Beyden, 32 deg.. T. P. G. M. 
Daniel Seagrave, 32 deg., D. G. M. 

R. H. Chamberlain, 32 deg., V.S.G W. 

W. H. Blakselee, 2 deg., V. J. G. W. o 
S. L. Shafer, 14 deg., G. J, 

R. James Tatman, 1+ deg., G. Secretary. 

G. E. Smith, 4 deg., G. O. 

W. Ansel Wasbbarn, li deg.. G. M. of C. 
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THE FLAG OF CUR UNION. 





THE YOUNG SCULPTOR. 


In one of the poorest, narrowest streets of a beau- 

tifal foreign city lived a woman and her little son, 
whom we will call Henri. The boy had no recollec- 
tion of his father, who had cruelly deserted both his 
wife and child. Their only means of subsistence 
was what could be obtained by the woman’s labor 
—such household work as could be obtained in the 
dwellings of the rich. Sometimes she had to walk 
long distances toand from her occupation, but no 
murmur ever escaped her lips, save one of regret 
that her little fair-haired boy had to be left alone in 
her absence, and that she could not earn money 
enough to send him‘to schogl. Nature, however, all 
unaided, was teaching him without the help of books 
or masters, and everywhere in Florence (the city of 
flowers) there was more than sufficient to excite the 
admiration, and satisfy the cravings, of this child of 
genius, whose inquiring eyes would always rest on 
whatever was beautiful, and such was to be met with 
in every nook and corner of the grand old place. The 
* purple and transparent shadows” which flooded 
the whole city at eventide, and lit up the gorgeous 
palaces and churches fair, made for him so many 
glowing pictures, on which his poetical imagination 
dwelt long after the first impression had passed 
away. 

During his mother’s absence, the greater part of 
his time was spent in what we should call grubbing 
in the street gutters, making odd-looking things of 
any soft material he could shape to the needed con- 
sistency, just as one sees children making sand- 
houses at the sea-side. These little juveniles gener- 
ally set up, and then demolish their buildings; Henri 
did nothing of the sort. Every one of those little 
lumps was moulded into some form copied either 
from nature or art, for in that beautifal city every 
street is a museum. Projections, bosses, finials, all 
are specimens of real architectural beauty, cf a pe- 
culiar and distinctive type. For a long time the 
young boy continued to fashion objects of this sort, 
until, by a kind of fresh inspiration, he aimed at rep- 
resenting the human form; the only difficulty seemed 
to be how to obtain the models from which to 
work. 

At length, a happy thought occurred tohim. He 
had no money, but he could easily reward the sitter 
by giving him his next meal, and to lose that was as 
nothing compared to the joy he felt at having some 
chance Arab who would answer his purpose, and 
who could be enticed by so small a guerdon to the 
artist’s humble studio. In spite of his mother’s re- 
monstrances, Henri worked away early and late, 
every day becoming more passionately attached to 
his beloved art. 

Years sped on without any public recognition of 
his talent, but bis resolute, persevering nature would 
not allow him to be discouraged. Itis true that he 
was poor, but then he was rich in hope, and sustained 
by the consciousness of that inward power which is 
the accompaniment of real genius. He never dreamed 
of envying others, but thought only of making him- 
self perfect in what he determined should be the 
wasterpiece of all his hitherto attempted studies; 
one which was now growing to ample proportions 
beneath his busy fingers. 

At length, his task, or rather labor of love, being 
complete, he told his mother that he should ask per- 
mission to show it at an exhibition of sculpture which 
was shortly to take place in his native city. He ap- 
plied for permission ; and his request was granted, on 
condition that the statue should be sent forthwith to 
the hall of inspection. : 

“That, gentlemen, is impossible,” replied Henri. 
‘*T am very poor; and the apartment in which I live. 
is so small that my work could only be removed by 
taking off the roof.” 

The men looked at each other in amazement; but 
there was so much simplicity and honesty in the 
youth, that after conferring together for a few mo- 
ments, they proposed to accompany him home, to see 
the marvellous production, to which Henri at present 
declined to give any name. They followed him up 
the narrow staircase to the little garret, and looked 
around in vain for the wonder they had come to be- 
hold. Henri saw their surprise, and without a word, 
threw back a baize curtain from the floor, and re- 
vealed to them the lay-figure, life size, of a mur- 
dered man. The gentlemen started back in amaze- 
ment. So lovely, in death, were the lineaments of 
that exquisite face, so faultless in form, so wondrously 
expressive of purity and innocence, that they could 
not believe it the work of an untutored youth, en- 
tirely devoid of art-education and of the laws of 
anatomy, which the most critical admitted were per- 

fectly unassailable in the figure before them. No; 
they would not credit it, and avowed their belief that 
he had been implicated in some terrible crime, for 
which the victim had served asa model. It was in 
vain that the young sculptor protested, explained; 
they were inexorable, and declared he should be sent 
to prison, and there await the issue of the charge 
preferred against him. They further desired him at 
once to name the counsel for his defence. ‘‘ He shall 
appear, gentlemen, on the day of trial; I cannot give 
his name before.” 

Amazed beyond measure at the calmness and self- 
possession displayed by Henri, they felt compelled to 
acquiesce. Either his youth, his beauty, or his ear- 
nestness — perhaps all three combined — made the 
judges so far mitigate their severity as to allow him 
the use of his tools, and the admiasion of visitors dur- 
ing his imprisonment. 

It is needless to dwell on the disappointment to the 
youth at this terrible blow to his long-cherished de- 

















sires—hardly less on his own account than on that of 
his good mother, whom he had hoped to place be- 
yond the need of all further earthly wants. It will 
better please the reader to learn that he did not yield 
himself up to despair. His will was nerved to plan, 
his hand to execute, another statue equal if not su- 
perior to the one he had already achieved. 

It will readily be imagined that the advent of such 
@ trial as that now impending caused no small stir in 
the city. The hitherto obscure life of the young 
sculptor, and the stand he had made about his coun- 
sel, very considerably enhanced the anxiety and ex- 
citement of the public. Many, unable to restrain 
their impatience, visited him in prison—some, doubt- 
less, impelled by curiosity, others moved by some 
higher motive. Among these were two distinguished- 
looking individuals, who chanced at that time to be 
sojourning in Florence. One was considerably past 
middle age; the other (said to be his nephew) was a 
young man, of remarkably handsome countenance 
and noble figure. No rostriction seemed to be put 
either on the frequency or length of their visits; 
whilst to poor Henri, the time thus spent was as 
gold and sunshine in this otherwise dark phase of his 
career. Greatly to the astonishment of every one, 
his mother had removed to a handsome loggia in the 
best quarter of the city; her sadness of heart and 
countenance seemed to have vanished; and there 
was a gladness in her whole bearing, such as none 
who had known her had ever before seen. “Itis a 
great mystery, certainly,” said the gossips; ‘‘ how 
this change should have come about before her son’s 
fate is decided!” 
At length, the all-impértant day arrived. The 
judges (who had never seen the prisoner since the 
day of his arrest) being assembled in the great hall of 
the Assembly, desired the prisoner might be brought 
in. The prone figure was placed on the platform, 
concealed as before with the cloth of green baize; 
whilst at its side, but considenably raised, was an- 
other, also covered. The question was at once put as 
to what counsel he had employed. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, “I am my own counsel. 
You questioned my ability to give you a representa- 
tion of ‘ Death ;’ here is one of ‘ Life.? My subject is 
The Murder of Abel by his Brother Cain.’ ” 

Both coverings were withdrawn. Profound still- 
ness ¢cceeded this declaration, followed by a burst 
of aa.’ ation such as had never been beard in Flor- 
ence wae nineteenth century. Foremost of his 
admirers were his former accusers. The news was 
instantly carried to the king, who commanded the 
statues to be bought, and placed in the Pitti Palace. 
**Itis not possible, gentlenien, for me to obey the 
command of my sovereign,” said Henri; ‘* the sculp- 
tures are no longer mine, having been purchased by 
the emperor of Russia. The money I have had for 
them has paid for my mother’s present abode, and 
placed me forever beyond the reach of want.” 

The nephew of the Russian ambassador, Kissalieff, 
had served as a model for the arm of “ Cain;” and 
those to whom his features were familiar, at once 
recognized the handsome face. 

The narrator of this circumstance has seen the 
statues at St. Petersburg, in a building expressly 
erected for their reception. The sculptor’s name 


- was Dupre, since become one of world-wide celebrity. 





FAULTY TALKERS. 

1, Those who use the objective case for the nom- 
inative;as, ‘‘Itisme,” for “Itis 1;” “ It is her,” 
for ** It is she;” “ It is us,” for “It is we.” 

2. Those who use the nominative case for the ob- 
jective; as, ‘‘Between you and I,” for, ‘‘ Between 
you and me;” “ Like you and I,” for “ Like you and 
me;” ‘I know who you mean,” for “I know whom 
you mean.” 

3. Those whose subjects and verbs do not agree in 
number and person; as, ‘‘Says I,” for “Say I;” 
** You was,” for “ You were;” “ My feet’s cold,” for 
** My feet are cold;” ‘‘There’s thirty,” for ‘There 
are thirty.” 

4. Those who use the indicative mood for the sub- 
junctive; “ If I was you,” for ‘‘ If 1 were you.” 

5. Those who use the present tense for the past; 
**T see you yesterday,” for *‘ I saw you yesterday.” 

6. Those who use the intransitive verb for the 
transitive; “If he isa mind to,” for “If he has a 
mind to.” 

7. Those who use incorrectly the much-abused 
verbs sit and lie; as, ‘*I am going to lay down,” for 
“Tam going to lie down;” ‘I laid down this morn- 
ing,” for ‘‘ I lay down this morning;” ‘I shall set 
there,’’ for ‘‘ I shall sit there.” 

8. Those who use the adverb for the adjective; as, 
** She looks beautifully,” for ‘“‘She looks beautiful,” 
or its opposite, ‘‘ She walks graceful,” for ‘‘ She walks 
gracefully.” 

9. Those who use a plural adjective with a singu- 
lar noun; as, ‘* Those kind,” for “* That kind;” ‘“ Six 
pair,” for ‘‘ Six pairs.” 

10. Those who use the compound relative for the 
conjunction; as, “I donot know but whatI will,” 
for “I do not know but that I will.” 

11. Those who use the objective case after the con- 
junction “than;” as, ‘‘He knows more than me,” 
for “‘ He knows more than I.”’ 

12. Those who use double negatives; as, ‘* No, you 
aah t neither,” for, ‘* No, you don’t either.” 

13. Those who use the wrong preposition; as 
‘* Different to,” for “ Different from;” “In regard 
of,” for ‘* With regard to.” 

14. Those who use the superlative degree for the 
comparative; as, ‘‘ The oldest of the two,” for “* The 





older of the two.” 


HOW EGGS HATCH, 

People have an idea that the hen sits on the eggs 

for a certain time, and when thg time comes for 
hatching the chick bursts forth. There never was & 
greater mistake. The chick, until liberated from the 
shell by outside aid, is as incapable of motion as if 
formed a solid with the egg, which it nearly does. 
You might as well enclose a man in an iron boiler 
and tell him to get out of the shell without help. The 
chick grows on the inside of the shell, until at last 
the excrescence on the point of the beak of the bird 
presses against the inside of the shell, and bursts up 
@ very small scale. Of course when it does this, it at 
the time breaks “‘ in that spot ” the inside skin of the 
egg. This admits the air; in a short time it breathes 
and gets strength to cry loudly. The hen then sets 
to work to liberate it; she brings it forward under 
the feathers of the crop, and supporting it between 
the breastbone and the nest, begins the work of set- 
ting it free. She hitches the point of her beak into 
the hole formed by the raising of the scale by the 
chick’s beak, and breaks away the egg skin or shell 
all around the greatest diameter of the egg. The 
joint efforts of the hen without and the chick within 
then liberate the prisoner, and he struggles into 
existence, and gets dry.under the feathers and the 
natural heat of the hen. 

All female birds, whieh set on their eggs to hatch 
them, have the hook in the beak strongly developed. 
Even the broad-billed duck and goose have those 
hooks specially developed, and with them they lib- 
erate their young. In Australia, where everything 
seems to be by contraries, it is the cock of the bush 
turkey that hatches the eggs, and not the hen. It 
would be interesting to know whether the hook of 
the beak is better adapted for their service in the 
male bird than in the female; the hook on the beak 
of the ordinary cock of the common fow! is quite dif- 
ferent from that of the hen—it is adapted for wound- 
ing in fighting, but not for hatching of eggs. 














The President now thinks that our taxes are ex- 
cessive. Then let him recommend a repeal of the 
infernal revenue law. 

The branding of deserters is still practised in our 
army. It is time it was abandoned. 

Our board of aldermen have introduced some re- 
forms in the police department. 

Pierre Bonaparte wants to settle in New York, 
where he can shoot as many men as he pleases. 
Washington’s birthday was quite generally observ- 
ed in this city. 

Mario has made a three years’ engagement at St. 
Petersburg. 

The sale of seats for Camilla Urso’s Jubilee realized 
$8550 in premiums. 

A petrified sea-serpent has b2en found in Indiana, 
180 feet beneath the surface. 

Galena is bankrupt. But then it still claims Grant, 
and is poor but proud. 

Mr. Burlingame’s death was felt as a public mis- 
fortune. 

General Butler does not think much of newspaper 
correspondents. Nor do correspondents think much 
of him. 

Ice-cutting has commenced in earnest at Fresh 
Pond. 

The custom of Congress—Giving seats to defeated 
candidates. ° 

Cincinnati aldermen dress in uniform—a full suit 
of black. 

It is true that Caesar, one evening at mess, said to 
a brother officer, as he handed the port, ‘‘ The rubi- 
cund is passed.’’ 

The time to buy another umbrella is just after you 
have lent one. 

Real estate at Omaha has experienced a collapse. 
Prices are down. 

A wrought iron chimney 196 feet high, and six feet 
seven inches in diameter has just been erected in 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Minnesota is having a very mild winter, as well as 
the rest of the country. 

Counterfeit five cent nickels are not so plenty as 
represented. But twenty-five cents out of $100 are 
bogus. 

There is a perfect stagnation of business in all de- 
partments in San Francisco. 

Chicago is luxuriating on green peas, cauliflowers, 
crabs, quail and salmon, all the way from California. 

Which is the largest jewel in the world? The 
Emerald Isle. 


The World in Miniature, 


BE FAIR. 


I have loved you, we will say, 
All my life long, more each day; 
Still we never have been wed, 
Nor has any word been said 
Until now, and now I say, 

Kiss me not when I am dead, 
But be fair and kiss me when 

I can kiss you back again! 





You have loved me, we will say, 
More each year and month and day; 
Shall we wait till life be fled 

Ere the word of words be said 
Which our hearts so long to say ? 
Kiss me not when I am dead, 

But be fir and kiss me when 

T can kiss you back again! 


There is in Paris, a club, composed chiefly of rich 
merchants, the object of which is to enable the mem- 
bers to witness executions. The rooms are in a wine 
shop, directly opposite the guillotine. A circular is 
sent to the members of the club previous to an exe- 
ention in the following form: ‘‘1 am happy to inform 
you that to-morrow is the day for the execution of 
Do not fail to be present. He is afraid to 
die, and there will be fun.’”” The members assemble 
at the room and pass the night over a bowl of punch, 
80 as to be ready when the interesting moment 
arrives. 


Domestic fidelity, in the estimation of many, says 
Doctor Spooner, consists in an entire negation, re- 
pudiation, and abdication of the world, a surrender- 
ing of man’s own individuality to his wife, to pay all 
accruing bills, to take care of the children, spend all 
his evenings ut home, and carry his beans on Satur- 
day evening tothe baker’s. Such a person, contin- 
ued the doctor, is supposed to be happy, and perhaps 
he is, but, for myself, I had rather be a little miser- 
ble, if there is more freedom connected with it. 





An ex-army officer in Indiana tells a story of an 
acquaintance, who, having removed from his native 
town when a young man, went back there for his 
wife. She lived but a short time, and he journeyed 
back for another, who also soon “ went to be an 
angel.” Again he returned to his native village, and 
this time he brought back two charming creatures; 
one he married, and the other he kept on hand as a 
supply, in case the Reaper should make him a wid- 
ower for the third time. 


Figaro tells of a Russian poet who has not only 
been able to dedicate a volume of verse to his, mis- 
tress, but to furnish the binding from his own per- 
son. Having a leg amputated, he devoted the epi- 
dermis to Psa i of his rhymes. 


Three rican generals have entered the service 
of Ishmael Pasha—Generals Mott, Loring and Sibley. 
They all three have nominally equal commands as 
generals of division; one taking the artillery, another 
the infantry, and the third the cavalry. 


A new French invention is a portable fresh butter 
churn, to be used ateach meal. It is made of crystal 
and mounted on silver feet. A silver rod revolves 
quickly in the cream, and presents a pat of butter 
every three minutes. 

A Jamaica sugar-planter has invented an improv- 
ed method of separating sugar from molasses. The 
syrup is introduced into a vessel having a bottom of 
tine wire gauze, and provided above with an air- 
tight cover. A vacuum is produced in the chamber 
below the pan, and the air above expanding, forces 
the molasses throvgh the sieve, leaving the crystals 
of sugar behind. 


When Mr. Kitts, the revolutionary soldier born in 
1763, was on the floor uf Congress, many of the mem- 
bers looking at him grew suddenly very cheerful. One 
of the republicans being interrogated as to the cause 
of his joy, said, ‘‘ Well, when I look at the man and 
see how long it is pussible to live, the fear of h—1 be- 
comes an indefinite postponement.” 


‘‘ Dad,” said an incipient legislator to his indulgent 
parent, who bad gratified him with a visit to the gal- 
leries of the Capitol, ‘‘ say, do you see any row going 
on? Idon’t.” “No,” said the astonished father, 
“of course not. Why did you ask?” ‘‘’Cause the 
man in the big desk says—‘ the eyes have it!’—and 
just now he said the nose had it—so 1 thought there 
was some fun down there som’ers.” 


Nestle is the usmfortable and proper name of a 
Frenchman who has invented a patent duplex- 
elliptic, cast-iron wet nurse. It is a kind of a chair, 








Marriages. 





In_this city, by Rev. Dr. Webb, Mr. Augustus Jacobs 
and Miss Helen B. Perkins. 

By Rev. Mr. Williams, Mr. Henry M. Upham and Miss 
Grace Le Baron Locke. 

By Rev. Dr. Kirk, Mr. J. R. Colby and Miss Julia F. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Albion P. Chick, 36; Mr. George H. 
Foote, 56: Mr. John Banchor,71; Mr. Edward W. Doyle, 
55; Mrs. Elizabeth Kent, 79; Mrs. Sally H. Cushing, 75; 
Mr. Metcalf B. Clark, 59. 

At Chelsea, Mrs. Lydia T. Dale, 51. 

At Somerville, Mrs, Jane D. Miller, 29; Mr. Charles L. 
Shaw, 40. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Mary E. Gilman, 26. 

At Malden, Mr. Lorenzo B. Newhall, 59. 

At Cambridge, Mrs. Sarah Jones, 90. 














At Arlington, Miss Mary L. Richardson, 19. 


sur ted bya tank. You lay the baby in the 
chair, pour “sustenance ”’ into the tank, turn a spig- 
got, give the baby one end of a hose, and it gets 
along as nicely as if it were drinking from the ma- 
ternal fount. It may be worth while to mention, in 
passing, that the invention is a suck-cess. 


Experiments made to ascertain what colors are 
most quickly and easily perceived by the eye, seem 
to show that bright yellow is the color most easily 
distinguished, and violet and red are the least easily 
recognized. After yellow, blue is the most quickly 
seen. These experimenta may be of some value in 
improving our system of railway’signalling. 


A friend offered X. some milk to drink. X. replied 
that milk had been distastefal to him from his earli- 
est recollection. Being pressed to partake, he lifted 
his eyes and gazed upon the proffered cup. Beer in 
all its glory met his vision. ‘O,” said he, smilingly, 
**] thought it was the udder kind!” 
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